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PREFACE. 


In compilin,^^ this account I liavc borrowed freely 
from many sources, especially from Mr. Cummine; s Kfiport 
on Cliakla lioshurdnld, wliicli is a mine of iiilhnnalion, 
and from Pabu Kailash Chandra Siie^li’s edition of tln^ 

‘ lirijuiala/ 1 liave also to ex])ress my iinlebtaMlin'ss to 
Mr. Clayton, Collector ofTijipia’a, for placiii.e; the resouc- 
ces of his odicc at mv disposal a.nd for examiniii.i;’ tlie 
draft, to Captain Christian for checking; tlie ac(;ount of 
the public health of the district, and to other otlicers of 
the stalF for their assistainaa 

The old correspondence on the (a)llectoi*’s side is 
well preserved, but the changes in the oonstitutioii of 
tlie district down to 18‘ir) cause many gaps; and on tlie 
Magistrate’s side no letters are forthcoming bi'fore 1842. 

The nomenclature too is puz/Jing and lialde to mis- 
lead. Many of the old revenue terms have dro]>])ed out 
of use and are ditlicult to understand, and other terms 
appear to be used carelessly. \Vc lind 'ri])|K;ra spoken 
of either as a proviiice or as a district, ;ind the latter 
term often means panjana, Mahal is used of an entire 
estate or of a village within an estate. TIku’o were at 
first Commercial Chiefs, besides Political Chiefs at Dacca 
and Chittagong ; there were Collectors of Cust<jms as 
well as Collectors of Revenue ; and it is often ditlicult 
to make out who are meant and what the functions and 
positions of the different officers really were. 

For the sake of clearness most statistics arc given 
in round figures, omitting fractions and in many cases 
taking the nearest hundred or thousand. 


27th February 11)10. 


J. E. WEBSTER. 
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GAZETTEER 

OF TIIK 

TIlM^KliA DISTliKT. 


I. 

IMlVSrCAL A8I>K(TS. 

'riif* (list riel, of 'ri|)j)(‘ra, tlu* most nortlicrlv (iisf ricf, of (|io 
Chittagoiiir division, lios hntwcHMi 21] ' 2' and 21 ’ 1(1' north latitude 
and b('tvvTan !)() ’ 21' and DT 22' nast lon^itndn ; tin* 'rm])ic of 
(/ancnr tlins ])assos ovor tln^ distrinl. It, (‘xtonds ovcm* a total aroa 
of J,499 s(jiiaro inilos, and contains a po])ulation, according to tin* 
census of 1 90 1 , ol 2, 1172991 jxu'sons. 'rhe principal town and 
administrative' head-fpiarte'rs isComilla, situated on tlie (xumti river 
in 2:r 28' N. and 91 11/ K. 

The district takes its name from the adjoining State' of Hill Ori^dii of 
1 ippena, to whicli it was atlachc'd foi’merlv. 1 he* deriwat.ion of the* 
name is uncertain. The slate* annals show Tripura, grandson of 
"^ayfiti, Kino of the Seven Hemtinents, whose* de‘(*ds are edironieded 
in the Kio Veda, to have been second in the* line of the kinos, 
and the* name lias also been explaiiu'd as meaniiio either the 
tliree cities'’ or tlie country of dVi pure*swari. 'J’lie latter deriva- 
tion is conne'cted with an ancient leoenel of Hill Tipj^era, ae-e'ordinrr 
to whiedi no less tlian ol goddesses s|M.'in^' out of the corpse* of 
I^)haeavati, the wife* o( IMahadeva, and by some mvsterie)us ])roce*ss 
dispersed over the fa<'e of the world. One* of theun, 'fripun'swari, 
or the mistress of the three worlds, took up her r(*sid(*nce at I'dai- 
pur, the* former ca])ital of Jtill 'I'lppeia, where a lar^n* temple was 
deilicated to her. 'Phis temph* rardcs as one* of Hie ^u-e'at lirthif^ or 
holy shrines in this part of 15en';al and every year attracts thou- 
sands of de'voiit pil^udms. 

It is, ho\v(‘\er, possible, perliaps jirohable, that the name is 
not of Hindu oiiirin, and the auf.hor of (he* Ivajmala” ehu ive's it 
from the words tiu-pvii, meanio'^ in the Ianirnat,o* of Hie* hill pe*ople* 
tlie country towards the sea. The hill men themselves pronounce 
the name Tiprft, whicli would he a natural contraction from eu'ther 

Tui-|)ra or Tri[)nra, and the fact that d’ni-ma, Hie Alee^dirm, is to this 

day an obje'ct of worship amoni^ the d’ipperas fenels colour to llie 
forme'r eierivation ; hnt the soluf ioris are at best plaiisilih* cnessr's. 

1 ippera is hounded on the north-west by the districts of Dacca IJouiKl.irie's. 
rand Mymensineh ; on the north-east by Sylliet ; on tfie east by the 
State of Hill 'Tippera; on the south by Noakhali ; anei on the west 
by the main stream* of the Areghiia, whicli separates it from 
baridpur, Dacca and Myrnensin^di. 

* Notification of 17th September 1891. 
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Natural 

configura- 

tion. 


Natural 

(livisions. 


The boundary between the State of Hill Tij)pera and the 
Hritihh district waa surveyed and laid down by arbitrators in the 
year 1851, and the line.s adopted in their award have ever since 
been considered to determine the boundary, irresyiective of posses- 
sion. Brick boundary ynllars were erected in 18GC) at the angles 
of the boundary, and are under the control of, and liable to be 
repaired by, the British Government. Some of these pillars have 
been reyilaced by iron ones. 

In shajip, the district resembles a long and somewhat narrow 
triangle over 90 miles in length running up between the Meghna 
on the west and the forest-clad hills of Hill Tijipera on the 
east, with its base resting on the district of Noakhilli. The 
country slopes down gradually from the foot of the Tippera Hills 
towards the west; and there is also a perceptible downward inclina- 
tion from north to south, which is most pronounced in the north of 
the district and along the hanks of the IMegHna. Tlie slope in 
these two directions is so gradual, however, that it nowhere disturbs 
the general aspect of the country, wdiich presents an almost con- 
tinuous flat surface, its level broken only by the Lalmai Hills, an 
isolated range five miles west of Coinilla stretching for 1 1 miles 
from north to south, and by outlying spurs from the low forest-clad 
hills of the Ti|)pera State which here and there fall just within 
the eastern border. The greater portion of the district is a rice 
j)lain, well cultivated and intersected by numerous rivers, streams^ 
and creeks, abicb in the south arid west are tidal. 

Tliere are no sharpdy defined natural divisions, but tlie aspect 
of the country vari(‘s considerably in difTerent jiarts. To tlie 
north-east along the boundary of Hill Tippera is a narrow strip of 
ujilarui in which small ridges called G/u.v alt ernate with hiU or 
boggy valleys. The rest of the Brahmanbaria subdivision is a low- 
lying plain, sT) low in parts that the water lies all the year round 
in great marshes, while most of the country is inundated during 
the rains to a depth of 5 feet or more, and near Ihe-junction of the 
Tit as and Burigangii there is sometimes 20 feet of water over land 
which is high and dry during the cold weather. Similar condi- 
tions prevail over a considerable area in the south-west of the 
district, and the rest is but little higher. The inundation levels 
are about 20 feet above mean sea-level at Comilla, 20 feet at 
liaksam, and 18 feet at Chandpur. Owing to the extensive stretch- 
es of low land villages in Brahmanhilria tend to be far My)ait and 
well defined, but going southwards they break up into little groups 
of houses, tiny hamlets, each with its tanks, orchards, and gardens 
dotted about in the rice-lields. 

Everywhere the village sites are w^ell wooded but the trees 
are more numerous and luxuriant and their character more 
troyiical in tlie south-west. 

'J'lie traveller who glides down the IMeghna from CLaialy-ar to 
Cbae.dpnr cannot fail to observe the gradually increasing richness 
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and luxuriance in the ^i^rowtli of palmti and other trees. Some 
of the villacres are hiiri(Ml in veritable forests where the .'^tranner 
may lose his way, and looking round froTu some high ])lac*e the 
horizon is bounded on every side by trees and not a house can 
be seen. And often from among the trees rises the delicate spire 
of some Hindu Maik, standing usually on the bank of one of the 
big tanks that help to break the irionotony of the level. 

In Comilla alone there are 400 tanks, and in the portion of (ho 
Chakla Koshnahad estate contained within this district no less 
than IhCGl have been counted. They are found in jill parts of the 
district near Hindu temples, in front of ’Muhammadan mos(jnps, 
close to abandoned homesteads, and frecjiiently* in the midst of a 
cultivated phiin where they remain deserted and unused, with their 
banks covered with jungle. »Someareof enormous size, resembling 
small lakes, and one, the Jagannath Dii^hi, so called aft er .lagaiuiath 
Thakur, a member of the ruling dynasty of Tippera in the 17th 
century, extends over more than 40 acres. Many of them are 
centuries old and have now silted up or are thi(d<ly overgrown with 
weeds and rank vegetation, which in places form a layer thick 
enough to bear a man’s weight. 

In the north and west of the district there are numerous marshes Marshes, 
some very large. Thus in tfm Sarail the Medivar 

Haor covers or used to cover 10 scpiare miles, the Ihiroli /u'i (> 
s(piare miles, and those known as Hatia and Kiijhi 4 and sipiare 
miles respectively; in the Hinger pari/ana the (logra bit had an 
area of 8 square miles, and in the Bardakhat ptirgaiui the Sandipa 
and Bayesakaha /yi/s each extended over o stju.are miles. These 
depressions j)rohably owe tludr existence to the same convulsion of 
nature that produced the fSylhet jltils and play a most iinjiortant 
])art in Hui process of land making that goes on steadily in the 
delta of tlie Jh'ahrnaputra, the masses of still water having a far 
greater power of arresting the river Hoods and eompelling the 
deposit of silt tlian an ecjual area of dry land would exercise. 

In the rainy season these marshes present to the eye an 
unbroken expanse of vivid green, rice growing in the shallows, and 
in the deeper hollows and channels a coarse grass used for fodder. 

In the dry months they alYord grazing to thousands of cattle. 

But year by year, tliough very slowly, their area tends to contract 
as they silt up owing to the deposits left by the overflow of the 
rivers, and so become more culturable. Within living imunory the 
level of the marshes at the extreme north-west corner of Nurnagar 
has i)een raised by the yearly deposits from the Hoods of the Titas 
river, and boats no longer pass so easily over the AFediyar Haor. 

The only hills in the district are the J^almai Hills situated five Hiiig. 
miles to the west of Comilla. The range extends from north to 
south for a distance of 11 miles from Mynanulti to Daitya Highi, 
and is about 25 miles in circumference. The hills attain a height 
of 150 feet in a few places, but the average elevation is 40 feefc 
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above the plains and 90 feet above sea-level ; the hi^diest peaks are 
Kaiir Bazar and (lliandiimira, and tliere are small s]>rines TH‘ar 
these peaks and Bijaynagar. They were furinerly thiekly wooded, 
but the forest has la-en considerahly thinned of late years and the 
greater jaut of the sloj;es is now cultivated ; the highest points oidy 
are still covered by a dense under-growth of brush-wood, reeds, and 
coarse grasses. 

In 1871 brown iron ore, hydrated sesquioxide, was found in 
the Buhuai Hills, but it is probably not present in a quantity that 
would re[)ay working. 

d'lie rivers of the district may be divided into four different 
groups. Tlie first consists of the Meghnfi and its offshoots, the 
second of hill streams and torrents de>cending from tlu' ranges in 
Hill d'ij)i)era, the third of streams llovving from one river to 
another, and tin* fourth of the rivers in the south. 

The Meghna, which forms tin* eastern l)oundarv of Tip])era, 

’ pours down the chaiiin*! of the o!<l Brahmajjut ra southwards from 
Bhairab lifi/ar, after iccadving the waters ot the Sii)no”i or Ikuiik 
river from 8ylhet. Near Satnal, about lO miles below Dfiud- 
kfindi, its voiume is'increased l)y the junetioii of the ^itfilakhyn, 
Buri (laiign and Dhaleswail rivers, and further to tin* south, 
opposite ('handptir, it reeeives the main .-treams of the ( langcs and 
Brahmaputra, which enter it nndcr the name of the Badma. Kioin 
the point of pmction the united stream rolls sout hwards to the 
Bay of Bengal, forming a imhh* estuary, which is the outlet for 
tlie diaiiiage, of half India. It is to this estuary that the name 
Meuhiifi is UMially given, hnt it is properly applitff only to the 
chanin*! of the old Brahmaputra from Iffiairah J’a fu* down v\ aids; 
olil ma])s mark the head-waters of tin* Meghiifi as a small str<*am 
meandering through the Mymensingh district and joining the 
B)rahmapnrra near Bhairah Biizar, about GO miles (iu a direct line) 
north of the present eonfluenee. The general eharacteristics of tlie 
IMeghiiri are everywhere the same, a mighty rolling Good of great 
deiith and velocity, .sometimes split up into half a dozen ehannels 
liy sandliauks of its own foiinatiun, .sometimes spreading out into 
a wide expanse of water which the eye cannot see across. It is 
navigable by native boats of tlie largest burthen, and also by river 
steamers all the year round; but navigation is difficult and .some- 
times dangerous. At low tide the bed is ohstrueLed by shifting 
sandbanks and by snags, and when the tide is high or the river is 
ill flood, aitd esjiecially wheti the monsoon is blowing, the surface 
often becomes too boisteroms for lieavy-laden river craft to ride in 
safety. The mo.st favourable season for navigation is between 
November and February ; but even in those months the native 
boatman fears to continue bis vo> age after night fall. Alluvion 
and diluviou are eoii.staiitly taking place, and large islands fre- 
quently form and shift the main current from near one bank to 
another. It is often hard to say what the real river bank is, and 
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the breadth of tlie channel varies from about a mile at ( dial al ['fir 
to some seven miles below Clia ulpur. 

The most im[)oi tant, marts iOi its banks from north to soiitli are 
Chat til [ifir, Ajahpiir Bazar, A>hn;j[anj, Chandpnr, and llimeehar. 

The Ale^hna is affected l)y the tiile as far north as Ashii- 
ganj, and in the southern portion ot its (a)nrs(‘ as far as I 'liatidpur 
the tidal phenomena ;ire very marked, surpassiiiLj Ihost^ of aiiv 
other Indian river. The rej^oilar rise of tin* tide is from 10 to 18 
f(*(*t ; and at spring-tides, the sea rii.shes ii}) in asini^le wave, known 
as the ‘‘hotav” On tin* Mei^dina the l)or(* is no mere spcetMach* for 
adtniralion, hut a justly drea<ie(i dauber to l)oatm(‘u. It may ho 
witnessed in its <^na*atest dev(*!opnient at the time of the (‘(piiiioxes, 
wlieu lmvl^^atiou is soiuetimc^f iinp(‘de(l for days toeolher, (*speei- 
ally wlieu the wind lilows from tin* south. Itdorc* anyllmi^ ran he 
siH*n, a iioisi* like thundn* is he;nd s(*awards in tin* far di^i aiiee. 

Then tin* tidal wave* is suddenly Ixdield, advaneim^ liki* a wall 
to[i[)e(l with loam, of the InUL^lit of in*arly 1^0 feet and nioviie^ at 
tlie ratt* ol lo miles an lionr. In a lew miimtcs all is over, and 
tlie l)i'inunini.f river has at oma* ehanrod IVoin (dil) lo lloo 1 tidt*. 

As tin* riv(*i’ a['pro:irhrs the district from tin* noitli, small (hTslmois d 
channels S(‘p;iral(' fnnn it and meander through the flat eoiintry 
adjoiniiii,^ its hanks. After rcc<‘ivint^^ the water of trihiit aiies issii- 
iiiLj from the \V(*st<‘tn hills, these* olfshoots rejoin tin*, Me'i^lina 
further on its downward (-ourse; their length varies from 10 to lot) 
miles according to the eharaeter of the country tliey traverse and 
the (‘xteut to which they wind throin^h it; the most imjiortant 
are the Titas, Bruyli, Katalia, Dhanacaua, Matlah, and lulhamdi. 

Besides these there art* innninerahle creeks (/(7n//.s) intersect ing the 
country in the neii^hhonrhood of I he Alc^hna. ddiest^ creeks and 
the nature of the couiifry they traverse lt*iid colour to tht* theory that 
what is now dry laud was onct* the lied of this i^ncat, river, which 
has receded, leaving extensive cIkU'h liehind, while l.lie n(*twork td' 

Ickdlf^ are only the (l{‘press(‘d [lortions of this alluvial formation. 

Tht? greatest of these liranches of the Ale^^liiifi is ( hit Til as, Titas. 
which bifurcates from the part*ut stream near Ci fifah ar and 
rejoins it midway lietween Bril[)ur anti Mfunkna^ar. Iti has a 
very sinuous course, extemiin^ over IdO niih*s, and, with its 
numerous ramifications, wat(*rs a cousiderahle portion of the 
Jh ahmanhai ia subdivision. This river is now siltino up at its 
conHiiencc witli the Howrah ami also a little further down stream 
at Krishna^ar. The most important places on its hanks are 
Brahmanhana, which is comiectcil with (itik irna by a short canal, 
cub across one of the lieiids of the river, which saves a loni' wind- 
ing journey of 30 miles, and Akhaina. an im[)ortaiit railway station 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway and a centre of the jnte tradt*. 

The most important of the hill streams flow'ing through the nip Htreams 
district are the Cuinti, Howrah, Kagid, ^Seuai BuH, llari Alangal, 

Kak'ii, Btigli, Kurulul, Balujuri, JSoiiaichaii, llanduchoiu, Jiuigalia 
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and Dnrdnria. As a rule, they are not of any great length, their 
course being (jiiickly terminated l)y their conHuence with tlie Megh- 
na or its brandies. Their volume is small except after lieavy rain, 
when they come down in spate and are apt to overflow their hanks. 

The tiumti. The largest of these rivers is the Gumti, which rises in the 

interior of Hill Tippera, and after a meandering course through 
the hills, turns westward and enters this district near Bilir l^SzJr, 
about 8 miles east of Comilla, It then flows westwards through 
the district, and after a long tortuous course joins a branch of the 
Meghna near Daudkandi. The total length of the river is estimated 
at about 200 miles, but the distance in a direct line from the 
point where it enters the district to^ where it meets the Meghna 
does not exceed 40 miles; its average breadth is 200 feet or more. 
lJuring the rains the river is full from bank to bank and the stream 
is deep and rapid, but will) the approach of the cold weather it 
shrinks, and by degrees becomes fordable in most places, until the 
rains again set in. After heavy rain the water pours off the hills 
and meeting the flood of the Meghna is ponded up. Even in 
years of normal rainfall the river rises till the surface of the water 
is 5 feet above the level of the surrounding country ; and when the 
rainfall has been more than usually heavy it sometimes bursts 
through the embankments on either side that protect Comilla and 


Inlcrmcdiate 

rivers. 


S'-uthorn 


its neighbourhood. 

The river is liable to change its course, and about o5 years ago 
it cut through the ne<dc of one of the numerous bends near Jafar- 
gaiij, and thereby .saved a journey of three miles, substituting for it 
one of 60 yards. It is not navigable by large boats above dafar- 
ganj except in the three moiitlis of heaviest rainfall ; at other 
seasons merchandise is transhipped to smaller boats or carricHi by 
cart to Comilla. It is, however, the principal channel of trade 
between this district and Hill Tippera and, though shallow and 
full of snags in its upper reaches, a considerable trade })asses .along 
it. Timber, bamboos, rattan canes, and thatching grass are floated 
down stream, while salt, rice, cloth, ironware and other articles 
required by the hillmen are poled or towed up in boats. The most 
important marts on its banks are Comilla, .I^larganj, Companyganj, 
Muradiiagar, Panel) pukuria tand Lalpur. 

The third class of rivers consist of those which connect the 
rivers traversing the district, such as the Bijni, which connects tlie 
Titiis with the Hiiii or Hijai^anga, and another river, also called 
the Ihui or Buiiganga, which joins the Gumti and the ]3uii river 
last named, alter which both combined fall into the Titas. 

The last group of rivers compri.ses the Dakatia, the Little 


rivers. and the Kaladiunuria- 


The Dakatia flows in a westerly direction through the southern 
part of the district for 80 miles, and passing Laksam, Chitosi and 
Hajiganj, falls into the Meghna near Chandpur. It is fed by 
numerous hill streams, but the supply of water received from this 
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J’onrco is insignificant., and for nine months in the yeai it is f(‘d by 
tidal currents froir\ tlie. Meglinu, It formerly joined the Aleglmfi 
near Kaipnrfi and has taken its present course owing to the exca- 
vation of the (^hrind[)ur kluJl or canal. This canal, which was 
excavated in 1872, joins Shekherhat on the Ilfikatia with (diilndpur 
on the Meghna and substitutes a short cut of three miles for a three 
days’ journey. 

The Little Keni, a river which is also known as the Dakatia or Liitlo Kerii. 
Sindurgangri, flows south in a winding coiirse from the low hill 
ranges of Hill Tippera into the Noakhali district. It is fed liy the 
Kakri river passing Singher froiri the east and by offshoots of the 
Dakatia from the west, as w'ell as by the Ihjaipur Irhal between 
Comilla and Hijaipur and by the Lhaudagram IJutl, in tlie direction 
of lifiksarn. 

The Kaladurnuria is another large river in the south, extend- LAliiliimnrift. 
ing from Klliotganj to the Meghna. It is an important drainage 
channel during the rains and is fed hy tidal currents at other 
seasons; it is navigable throughout the year and is iK) miles in 
length. 

Once upon a time the Meghna was otdy the onthd, for the (!hangoa in 
winters of the Surma Valley, hut long ago, it is nnc(‘rtain when, tlic rivers 
the Hraliinapnfra broke eastward through the present district of 
Myn\ensingli, and united its stre.am with that of tlie Meghnjl, 

In Reuueli’s time, 1787 A. I)., the ih’ahmaputra joined the Meghnfl 
at .Sonanlrnpur near tlie present village of Ashnganj, The com- 
bined rivers tlum flowed soutlAvard very nearly in their present 
course, tboiigb Daudklindi was at that time on tin* main channel, 
between Diludkandi and Ch5ndi)ur the Dlialeswari joined the 
Meghna, but the Ganges flowed on separately nearly as far as the 
island of Daksliin Shahl»rizi)ur. The internal rivers of the district 
aj)pear to have flowed in 1787 approximately in their jaesent 
cour.ses, hut the main stream of tlie Dakatia passial southward to 
Kaipur, instead of emptying itself as at present througii tlie 
Oil and pur klidl. 

Tlie Jhjaiganga is said to have been originally a canal dug hy 
Kaja Lijay Mfinikya in the sixteeutli cenfiiry and called after him. 

The i^alniai lulls and the undulating country to the east are (Jenlogy. 
formed of upper tertiary rocks. The rest of tlui district is allu- 
vial, the soil consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers and of fine silt consolidating into clay in the flatter 
parts of the river pdaiii. 

Tlie principal trees of the district are the Hanyan {Ficus Botany, 
hidica), Latin the vernacular; the Ihpal or asicatha {Ficus reli- 
giom); the uivi (Meiia azadirnchtu) ; the Let (fug'c maruielos) 
whose trefoil is sacred to Siva; the Tamarind, [amli or tcutul); 
the Cassia hiviaitds); the Hana or IVtraj (Amiira lohitvka) ; Jam 
or Indian blackberry ; the jdrul (lagerstiomiia flos regiiim} ; the 
cotton tree, ASimaZ; the mdnddr (Erytltmta mdica); the mango; 
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and several s]t(H*ioF! of palms. Tho villni’os aro hnilt amid plantations 
of but('lrint and otlmr palms, '}nan'l(ii\ handaoos, and fruit trees. 
There ai'c no timber trees of coinmereial value, though the wood of 
the nuingo is useful, and that of the tamarind and Ind {ZlztjphuH 
jiijah(i) is hard uniined and excellent. The AjuaUds oi: Soiio.li* 
makes durable posts for houses, and rough furniture is made from 
the pnini<t, Jdrvl is used for boat building, but the timl)er 
eoines usually from the liills. In the marshes are found sola or bat 
{Ai‘sc}njn(m\(‘ne fxtindosfi),, SeilHtusa^ ^italpdii dicJm- 

foiiiuhi') and similar acpiatie ])lants, and the oiinktapati (Clviiogyve 
dicfiotoma) often covers large areas, (''ane {bet) grows in ahund- 
anc(', and a shrub known as rnurta or morldg su[)plies fuel while 
its bark is made into mats. A list of plants prepared in 1888 
shows d!) sp('eies of tindier trees, 5G kinds of uncultivated trees and 
plants yielding food, 71 used in European and 108 in native 
medicine, 14 giving oil, 7 used in dyeing, and 4 used in tanning. 

Wild ardmals are scarce, and tlieia* is but little game left 
except in tht‘ Lfihnai hills and the uplands adjoining the Hill 
Tipp(n’a ranges. Tin* l>rdmai hills hold a good rnanv hares, and 
a h^w balking deer and an occasional leopard, and on th(‘ eastern 
border tiger, leopard, wild hog, and various sjiecies of wiKl cats 
are still found. In the north there is a breial of himting dog.v', 
said to be descended from dogs importcsl bv a sporting Diwan of 
Saiad. Jackals abound and share with vultures and crows the 
duties of villag(‘ scavenger. The mongoose is common, hut there 
are few m()iik(*vs or sqiiinads (o he se(m. Hird life is luxuriant, 
b'lsli ('aglcs, kiti's, lirilliantly colonrctl kinglishers, snippets and 
ollii'r \vat(‘r*-fowl throng round the marshes, and ill a rei*ent report 
it is >tat('d that, the settlers on a IU‘W r/o//' on the .Mcghiifi bad 
mad(Mi handsome profit from padd y-bii ds’ had Inns. 4'lie road- 
si(ie trees are full of small lards, golden ori(d, caa^steil bulbul, 
kingeonvs, the crow-]»li(‘asant, woiwlpeckers, iridescent sun-hirds, 
sparrows, hosts of little lly-L‘;d<*hevs, and of course, the uhi(piitous 
oih<rin(i At inghtfall tin* air is n'sonant with their (damour, and 
even later the >ilence is hrokiai by the deep-toned hoot of the 
liorned owl and, alas, by the too insistent note of the copjier- 
sinith and the cn‘scondo of the hrain-f'ever bird. The game liirds 
ot ll’.e district include jungle-fowl, wild duck, teal, golden plover, 
and snipe, whicli afford fair .^port in the wintm’ months. 

4'lie climate of Tippera, thongli exceedingly humid, is tem- 
j.erate and fairly healthy. ' January is the. (‘oolest month of the 
year, with a mean temperature of a mean maximum of 78 ' 
and a mean minimum of 53’. February is still cool, but in March 
the temperature rises rapidly, and in April attains its maximum 
of i)l to 92' in the heat of the day. For the next months the 
mean tein])erature kee[)H at a fairly constant level of 82 ’ to 83\ 

* Walts gives these, a.s .alti'niative nainos for the Cassia JislulUy but 1 am 
told that tile are more bitter and purgative '.lia’i the honali. 
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but the diurnal ranp^o p^radnally dccrrnses from 18 in April 
to 10 ' in July, Aii^aist and S(^pteniher. In October the iii^dits 
begin to grow cooler, and .^onie time in NovemlxM’ the cold 
weather sets in, and December is very nearly as cool as 
January. All tliroiigh the year the humidity is higl). It 
is lowest in A})!'!! at 82 per cent, rising gradually to a maximum 
of 90 per cent, in July and August, when it begins to decrease 
slowly.* In April heavy storms of rain are to be expected, bring- 
ing on an average a fall of some 5 inches, though in 1002-3 
as much as 20 inches fell in tliis month. In May about 
one day in three on an average is wet, and 10 inches of rain 
are to be expected; the fall in this month is much more regular 
than in April. Dy June the rains should have set in and give 14 J 
to 15 inches, being the heaviest fall of the year. In July about 
an inch less, and in August about 13 inches of rain generally fall. 

During these three monttis at least one day in two is wet. Towards 
the end of August and in September the weather begins to fair, 
and the rainfall does not generally exceed 9t inche.s, though in 190() 
more than 22 inches fell and nearly 17 inches in the previous year. 

October brings only occasional showers, giving on an average 
inches of rain. November brings less than an inch with an average 
of only one wet day. December and January are generally hue 
with perhaps an occasional shower, giving a fraction of an inclu 
In February the rainfall averages nearly an inch, and storms in 
March should give about 3 inches. Altogether the normal rain- 
fall for the year is about 75| inches, hut there are very marked 
fluctuations from one year to another, and even from one part of 
the district to another. The rainfall in Comill a is rather heavier 
than at either Cliandpur or Brahmanbaria, and in the latter station 
the rains appear to set in earlier and cease sooner than in the more 
southern portions of the district. There are altogether eight 
recording stations in the district, and the figures quoted are based 
on the average of their returns. 

During the cold weather from November to February the Prevaili 
mornings are generally calm, but in the day a light breeze blows ''vinds. 
from the north. In the spring the prevailing wind is .south-easterly, 
and ill the hot weather, April to June, south south-east. Dur- 
ing the rains the wind blows generally from east south-ea.st. 

For three or four months, from November to February, the General 
climate of Tippera leaves little to he desired. The nights are cool, 
the mornings clear and fresh, even the noonday sun seems to have 
less power than in Hindustan ; there are few mo.sqiiitoes or other 
insects, it rains seldom but the dust is not enough to annoy. From 
March to May the heat is rarely oppressive, hut the continued 
high temperature and great humidity of the succeeding months 
are very enervating. 


* As mucli as 100 % has been recorded. 


C 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY. 

The early history of the country east of the Mej^hna is 
shrouded in obscurity. In Air. James Fer^nisson’s essay^ on 
the changes in the delta of the Gan^m.^, tlie opinion is expressed 
that in the year 3000 H.O. the only practically liahitahle part ' of 
the great deltaic formation of Northern India was the alluvial 
plain of the province of Bengal on the banks of the Satie] and the 
Jamna. Even 1,000 years later it was only here and there on the 
banks of some minor .streams tliat the country was in a state to 
support a large population and to possess ^considerable cities, and 
nearly up to the Christian era it was only ;on the southern hills 
or at the foot of the Himalayas that cities could be placed, because 
the central parts of the plain east of the Gogra were still unfit for 
human habitation. The pre-Aryan inhabitants, whoever they 
were, have left neither writings nor buildings as a record of tlieir 
existence. We have, it is true, in the ‘‘Rajmala.” or chronicles 
of the kings of Tippera, an account of that dynasty from its very 
beginning, but tVus “ Kajmala ” was only begun in the reign of 
King Dharma Manikyn, early in the tifteenth century, and can 
hardly be accepted as giving a reliable account of events much 
before that date. It has already been stated that the present 
district of Tippera was to the early Aryans Pcluduva hdrjita (Mi,, 
a country beyond their ken, and we get only the most passing 
references to it in their classical epics and religious treatises. 

According to the Puranas many royal dynasties of Bengal 
trace their origins from Yayati of the lunar race, lord of the seven 
continents, one of whose descendants by name Bali had live sons, 
Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Sukhma, and Piindra, who ruled over five 
countries called after them, which are identilied respectively with 
East Bihar, East Bengal, Orissa, Tippera, and Northern Bengal.t 
This country of Sukhma is described by Kalidas as ‘ Taliban 
Sh}am Upakantha’, ‘a shore green with palms,’ but we hear little 
more of it except that, in the wars chronicled in the Alahabharat, 
Bhim, after defeating the kings of Pundra, Kashuki, Banga, and 
TSmralipta, conquered also the “ King of Sukbrna and the iMlech- 
has who dwelt on the s,liores of the ocean.” Before the hth 
century A.H. we find no mention of a kingdom of Tippera east of 
the AleghnS. There is indeed a mention of ‘ Tripura ’ in tlie Maha- 
bharat, but this seems to refer to a country of that name near 
Koshala in the neighbourhood of the modern Jabalpur. Babu 
Kailash Chandra Singht says that Tripura is one of the coun- 

* .Tournal of ths Geographical Society of London, Vol. XIX, p. 321. 

t rage 37, Vol. Ill, Ancient India, by R. C. Diitt. 

I Ilajmiilil, p B. 
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tries of wl»i<*h the names are eiven in tlie famous rock inscription of 
Sainudra (TLH)ta in the fourth century, hut from the version given in 
]\Ir. K. C. DuLL’s Ancient India* it appears that the country referred 
to is Kartripura, a name whijh bears hut little reseinl)lance to 
Tipi>era. The first liistorical light is thrown upon the subject 
in lliuen Tsang’s account of his travels in India in the seventh 
century A.D. He tells us that to the north-east of the country 
of l:Sam!data ( Kaatern Bengal, corresponding njjparently to Dacca 
and Mymensingh) on the borders of the sea among mountains and 
valleys one comes upon the kingdom of Chi-Ii-tcha-ta-le (8iik- 
chatra', and that beyond that, on a bay to the south-east, one 
finds the realm of Kia-no-lane-kia (Kamalanka), and further on 
still to the south is the kingdom of To-lo-po-ti (Darapatiff 
This Kamalanka is generally idtmtihed with Bomilhi, the present 
capital of the district of Tippera, and perhaps To4o-po-ti may stand 
for Tip[)era, as it will be seen that at that time the country of the 
Tipperas probably lay north and east of Comilla. We learn from 
the chronicles of the kings of Burma that in the year 10 j 8 A.1>. a 
prince of Batikara visited Burma and there married into the royal 
family and begot sons who ruled in Burma for a course of 200 years; 
and a copper-plate dated 122U A.D. records that Kamalanka, Bati- 
kai a, and other [ilaces were governed by rajas of the family of 
Kaiiabankamallad It is ditlicult to fix the limits of this little 


kingdom, but it probably did not extend beyond the Sadar and 
Cbandpur subdivisions of Tippera district and, perhaps, the 
northern portion of the present Noakhali district. The Biahman- 
bcTria subdivision belongs geographically and historically to 
8outh Sylhet. 

We must now turn to the history of the Tipperas. According Tipperas. 
to the Kajuiilla” the kingdom of Tippera was founded by Tripura, 
grandson of Idiyati, from whom down to the present date a con- 
tinuous list of 1 17 sovereigns is given. It is needless to say that 
this account of the origin of the rajas of Tippera is a pure myth. 

8o far as can be ascertained, the Tipperas are a Tibeto-Burman 
race akin to the Sbiins, one of the tribes included by Friederich 
M hller and other German ethnologists under the generic term 
‘ J.,ohitic,’ implying connection with the upper Brahmaj)utra or 
Lohit river. In their own language these people call them- 
selves IMrung, or describe themselveH by the name of one of 
the septs into which they are subdivided, and it is only 
when using Bengali that they speak of Tippera, or Tipra, 
which it is suggested means the country by the sea and w'as 
the name given to the plains by the bills men when they 
first made their way to the shores of the Meghna. Drikpati, 


* Ancipiit India, by 11. C. Diitt, Vol. Ill, p 04. 

t Rife and Voyages of Jliuon Tsmnj, translated from Chinese into 
Freucdi by ISfcaiiislaus Julien, Book IV, p. 182. 

I Kdjmala of Kailasli Chandra Singh, p. G. 
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eldost son of the second king of Tippern, is said to have married 
a daughter of tlie king of Cachnr (Hiramba), and succeeded to 
the throne of that kingdom. At that time the kingdom of the 
Tijiperns seems to have been contiguous to Hiramba, and tliereafter 
spread slowly towards the south and west. It is said that a copper- 
plate still in existence records a grant of land in the village of 
Itwah in the Kariinganj subdivision of Sylhet made in the year 
fUO A.l). by the Kaja of Tippera to five Kanauj Brahmans, from 
one of whom Bliami Narayan, first Ifaja of Sylhet, claimed descent. • 
Sukra Bay, CHth king, had his capital near the Mann river, a 
stream which rising in the hills of Tippera flows northwards, past 
Maulnvi Bazar in the district of Sylhet. Afterw'ards the capital waf) 
removed to Kailar Garh near the present Kasha in the’ eastern 
border of the Tippera district. The 73rd king, Jujharnjiha, is said 
to have subdued the country of Kangamatia, corresponding to the 
present district of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; and the compiest of 
Meherkul, the fjorgarta in wdiich the town of (.'omilln stjuins, is attri- 
buted to Chhethurnpha, 95th in the line of kings. The diite of hia 
reign can he fixed approximately, as we know that Batna Manikya, 
5th in descent from him, ruled at the end of the thirteenth century, 
so that allowing an average of twenty years to a reign, we may assign 
Oie entrance of the Tipperas into (Joinilla to the end of the twelfth 
century. The Bajmala f tells the tale of n great battle between 
the Ti}»})eras and the kings of Gaiir in the reign of ('Idietbumplia. It 
is said that one Hirabantfi, a powerful noble of Ihuigal, insulted 
CbfietluimpliH, wlio endeavoured to arrest him. Hiirifiaiita took 
refuge witli the lord of Gaiir, who, indignant at the attempt to arrest 
one of his vassals, sent an army against the Tipperas. ('hhethum- 
pha himself was terrilied at the strength of tlie opjiosing forces, 
and tinned hack from the Held of battle, hut liis wife, summoning 
the generals to her side, exclaimed B'ortune favours the brave ; 
I shall go down in person into the Held of battle, destroy the foe, 
and save the honour of our race,’’ and, having Hist encouraged 
the panic-stricken troops with a feast of buffalo and goats’ flesh, 
on the morrow led them to battle herself taking her liusband in 
her train. After a terrible struggle the Tijiperas were successful. 
It is po.ssible, but not certain, that this is the war referred to by 
the Muhammadan historians who relate that in the year 1234 the 
IMuhammadan ruler of ]>akhnauti attacked Jajnagar and w as utterly 
defeated. In Stewart’s History of Bengal, this Jsjnagar is identi- 
fied with the state of that name in Orissa, but it is at least curious 
that the date of that defeat should coincide so nearly with that of 
Chhethumpha’s reign. 

The connection of the Tipperas with Muhammadan history 
begins really with the story of Katnapha. He was one of the sons 

^ (Jazettpor of Sylliet, p. 22. 

1 1 have followed the version of Babu Kailush Cliaudru Singh which 
differs from that of Mr. Long in Vol. XIX, J. A. H. B. 
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of Diingurphil, 98th kin« of Tippera, and beinc; expelled by his 
brothers went to Laklinauti, then the Aluhanunadnn C‘a})ilul of 
Bengal. Here ho nnule friends with Tnghril Khan, the Governor, 
who furnished him with troops, by who.^e aid he refrained the 
kingdom, killed his brothers, and liimself ascended lln^ throne 
in the year 1278 A.l). Katnaphii is said to have presented 
Tughril Khan with a magnilicent BhcJc Dui/ni (toad jewel j, and in 
return received the title of Manikya, which has ever since been 
borne by the l\ajas of Tippera. It is noticeable that his own name 
means ‘ jewel of heaven/ phfi (heaven) being the usual allix to the 
names of the Ahom kings of Assam, and adopted by many of the 
kings of Tipperji before they took the title of Manikya. 

Katna Manikya was succeedetl by his son Prata[> .Manikya, in 
whose reign 8uUan ►Sikiinder Shah of Sonarguon invadeil 'ri})[)era 
in (juest of elephants. 

A few years later, in 1317 A.D., a Muliamimidan rul(‘r of 
Bengal, Sultan Bias Shah, otherwise known as ShatJishuddin, again 
invaded Tip[)era and defeated the Baja, k'or the next century 
the Muhammadans appear to have made fiaapient raids into Tip- 
pera, but did not obtain any [)ermanent footing, and about the 
middle of the fifteenth century Baja Dharma Manikya invaded 
Bengal and plundered Sonargaon. He w’as one of the most famous 
of the Bajas of Ti[)pera, and is said to have travelled in disguise 
as a fakir through many parts of India and to have made extensive 
grants of land to Br.alnnans who settled in bis dominions. The 
big tank in Comilla, known as the Dharma Sfigar, is called after 
him. In the reign of Dhanya Manikya at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Tippera was invaded by Sultan Husain Shah of 
Oaur; twice he waas defeated near Comilla by the Tipj)eras, who 
dammed up the Giimti and then let loo.se its waters as the Sultan’.s 
troops app)roaclied, but entering the district a third time he built 
a fort at Kailurghar (Kasba), and in the battle that followed was 
successful. The ‘‘Bajmrila” makes out that the Tij)peras were 
victorious all through, and ascribes their succe.ss in part to the 
propitiation of the goddess by human sacrilices. 8uch sacrifices 
seem to have been extraordinarily common in Tippera, for it i.s 
recorded in praise of Dhanya Manikya that he directed that 
human sacrifice.s should be offered only every three years, wherea.s 
in ancient times one thou.^and victims used to be sacrified annu- 
ally. About the year 1512 Deb Manikya took Chitlagong, but was 
subsequently defeated there by tlie troops of Sultan Nasrat Sliah. 
Bijay Manikya was a powerful ruler in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, he took Chittagong and defeated the Mughals at Sonar- 
gaon. It was in his time that Balph Fitch travelled through 
Tippera and wrote; — “The jMogen which be of the. kingdom of 
Becon and Rame, he stronger than the king of Tipjiara ; so that 
Chattigan, or Porto Grando, is oftentimes under* the king of 
Becon. ” At the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
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Arakanese took Chittagong and plundered Tippera as far as Udaipur 
but wen- defeated about the year 1G12 by the Mughals in the plains 
of Noakhali. At this time the famous Isa Khan, the Afghan lord 
of Souargaon, and nominally a vassal of the Mughal empire, had 
possesst-d himself of large estates on the east of the Meghna, but 
the Kajas of Tip|)era remained independent. The llengal troops 
were defeated by Ihija Kajdhar Manikya who reigned in IGI 1 — 1 G13, 
but the Emperor Jahiingir demanded tribute of his successor 
Jasadhar Milnikya, who was defeated by the Mughal troops 
under Nawfib Fateh Jang and sent a prisoner to Delhi. In 1025 
Kalian Alfinikya became Itaja and for some time successfully 
defied the Miighals but eventually had to submit to Sultan 
Sbiija* Until the end of the seventeenth century Tippera 
remained subject to the Mughal yoke, the Eajas being made and 
unmade at the pleasure of the xMuhammadan governors, but 
Katna Manikya the ISecond (IG84 — 1712) made himself virtually 
independent, and it was not until the reign of Dharma Mauikya'* 
(1714 — 1732) that the Mughal troops guided by a nephew of 
the Hajil penetrated as far as the capital, and the province of 
Tipjiera was then finally annexed to the Mughal empire. In 17G0 
the Hritish troops from Chittagong invaded Tippera in support of 
the jMughals and established Krishna Manikya on the yaii/, and 
in 17G5 Tippera came under the control of tire East India 
Company. 

The following account of the Mughal conquest and of the 
events that followed is translated from the will of Mirza Sull5n 
Khan of llomnribad executed in the year 1 788 A.D. : — 

* He it known that when the Emperor, Dispenser of Justice, 
Defender of the Faith, Shadow of God, of Darius like dignity, and 
of Alexander like grandeur, viz., Shah Alam Bahadur Shah, may 
God illumine his grave, acceded to the throne of the possessions 
and occupations of the Empire of Delhi, he sent the ornament of 
the Empire, protector of the world Prince Jahandar Shah known 
as Sbabzada Amir Agon Khan, who was one of his nearest rela- 
tives, to the country of Bengal, for the purpose of administration 
and management of Government affairs, and that Prince was the 
son of the cherisher of faith, ornament of kingdom, Prince Abdul 
Aziz: and Prince Abdul Aziz was descended from the dynasty of 
the Abbaside Caliphs and had married the fortunate daughter of 
the brother of the Emperor of India. In those days the fame of 
the excellence of the elephants of the Hills of Tippera had spread 
far and wide, and the depredations, outrages, disputes, affrays, 
tyrannies, and oppressions, of the offenders and malefactors of 
Tippera became known and people of that ])lace had made 
complaints before His Majesty the Emperor of Hindustan. The 

* Tlieso dates are most micertain. Tlio juit.hor o!: the Rrijmrilii gives 
the (late ot tlu* conque.st as 1732, and Stewart’s History of Bengal, but the 
account that follows gives a dilfereiit version. 
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great Emperor on hearing of the excellence of the elephants and 
the complaints of the oppressiom^ made by the se(‘kers of justice 
issued bis peremptory order shedding a lustre like the rays of the 
sun to the effect that Prince Jahaudar should proceed to the 
country of Bengal with a large army and do his business thoroughly. 
According to the Imperial order Prince .hihaudar accom})anie(l by 
his son Prince Ifumayun arrived in pomp in Tippera in the holy 
year of the Hijra of the Prophet 1 120 and by the terror of his 
administration bestowed peace and order on the country and he 
removed the stain of intrigue and rebellion from the mirror of tl»e 
country and its neighbourhood by the polish of his justice and 
clemency and rendered the land like an ench.anting Jind pleasing 
garden, and by the rain of his generosity from the {doud of his 
mercy and justice added to it new i)rosperity and verdure. Inas- 
much as Tippera was a lovely and pleasant place and its climate 
pleased and attracted his generous tem[)erament, therefore for a 
long time he resided in that place and engaged himself in touring 
and hunting. During the period of his stay he made peace with 
Puja Katan Manik II, who was then Ivfija of Hill Tij)})era, and the 
Paja was honoured and gratified by the kindness arnl friendshij) of 
the Prince. With the help of the PajH he tamed several good 
looking elephants, and taking with liimself those ele[)hants for 
presentation to the Emperor he returned to Delhi. His son 
Prince Amir INlirza Hurnayun Khan, known as Shabzada Hahroz 
Khiln, who was like a sun illurninating'a kingdom and high placed 
like Jarnshid, took his residence in Tippera in tlie year 1 lib) of 
Hijra in the rna'iLza where his noble father had stayed and 
governed for such time, and he named this manza after his own 
illustrious name Humayunabad, and in the year 113G the zarnin- 
dari of Humayunabad, etc., was granted to Prince Amir Hurnayun 
Khan by the then Emperor of India through intercession of his 
noble father. In 1145 Hijra several Chafdas were established for 
the management of the Imjierial troo})s and militia in the country 
of Bengal. Jahangirnagar is one of these Vluifdas and Tipjiera 
was placed subordinate to it. The Prince had engaged a large 
number of persons who were known by the title of /wch for the 
protection and reformation and preservation of his zamindaris so 
that the country may be protecte<l from the wickedness and 
attack of malefactors and vagabonds. He granted to them free 
lands for their maintenance. The Prince constructed roads and 
bridges in his zamindari and jurisdiction and excavated reservoirs 
and large tanks and then abandoned this transitory earth for the 
permanent world.” 

The East India Company on their first accession to the 
diwani in the year 17G5 made no attempt to change the existing 
system, but continued to collect the revenues and administer the 
districts through the medium of the native officers of the Nawab. 
In 1769 a supervisor was appointed to the charge of the province 


Early Uritisli 
ad mi lustra- 
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of Dacca, which iri'^^Iuded apparently the whole of the preRcnt 
district of Tippera, except the strip on the east corresponding to 
Chakla Koshnahad, w'hich was in the possession of the Daja of 
Tippera, and under the supervision of the Chief at Chitta^^ong. In 
the year 1772 the Directors of the Company determined to stand 
fortli in their capacity of dhvdn and administer the country directly 
through their own lonicers. The revenue collections at Dacca 
were then placed in charge of a Collector, and we find in the ‘ Plan 
for the jMaiiagement of the lievenues of liengal and Bihar,’ dated 
23rd November 1778, that the control of the I)ac(‘a division was 
vested in a Provincial Council, hut the districts of Chittagong and 
Tippera were “ left on their former footing under the management 
of a Chief.” The corresjiondence in the Tippera Collectorate 
dates only from the year 177(), when ]\Ir. Campbell was deputed 
from (diittagong as Kesident at Tippera, vvliich then included the 
jaesent State of Hill Tippera as well as Chakla Roshnabad. On 
the division of the district of Dacca, the northern part of the 
jiresent Tippera district, including {Sarail,* was assigned 

to Sylhet, and the portions lying south of this and east of the 
IMeghna to Dacca and Mymensingh. In the re-distrihution of the 
districts made in 1787, the President of the Board of Revenue 
wrote : — 

“ With respect to Tippera, considering the character of the 
Raja, the situation of the country, its actual distance from Chitta- 
gong, and the improvement of the revenue by Ituropean manage- 
ment, the Board may j)erha])s think the continuance of such an 
estal)lishment (Collectorate) there necessary, but in that case I 
would propose that it should he under the charge of an assistant, 
and considered as a part of the Chittagong Collectorship in the 
same manner as heretofore.” This arrangement was ap])roved, and 
the First Assistant to the Collector of Chittagong was appointed 
to be Resident at Tippera. 

In 1787 Mr. Paterson was de{)uted to enquire into the distress 
in the Mymensingh division, and into the complaints made by 
the l aiydts, especially as to ‘‘ Buldacaul ” (now called Bardakhat) 
in the district of Dacca, and to ascertain the actual effect of the 
inundations in the eastern districts. On the strength of his 
report parganas Buldacaul and Ganga Mandal were transferred 
from the charge of the Collector of Mymensingh to that of the 
Resident at Tippera. Mr. Paterson was not satisfied with 
what he considered ‘half measures’ and urged strongly that 
pargunas Daudkandi and Bhiillua sliould be added to 
those already in charge of the Resident to form a compact 
district. Mr. Buller, the Resident, endorsed these recommen- 
dations, and his views were accepted by the Board, with 
the result that in the year 1790 the district of Tippera was 


1893. 


It w’us transferred to Mymensingli in 1795, vide Settlement Report of 
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formed, an<l after some further adjustments made in 1703 eom- 
prised ap[)roxi mutely tlie present district of Tippf^a (except 
par(fa}uts Suiail, IHliid{)ur, Haripnr and l>ejra in the north) 
together with tlie mainland of Noaklifili. In hSlM IVoaklifili was 
formed into a district in charge of a Collector, though the Judge 
of Tippera continued to exercise jurisdiction throughout its main- • 
land until 1877 A. I). In 1830 Saiail, llrindpur, 

Ilaripur, Hejra and 8atarakhandal were transferred from IMymen- 
singh to Tip})era, but the last named has since h«‘cu included in 
Sylliet. In ISOO the subdivision of Nasirnagar, now calhal 
Brahmanharia, was formed, and in 1870 the south-western tint ii da 
were included in the Cliiindpur subdivision. In 1875 tho lul 
Chhagalnaiya in the south-east of Tippera, and forming the 
southern division of Chakla lvoshnai)ad, was tnmsferred to 
Noakhali. 

In the years 1873 and 1875 the boundary between Tippera 
and Noakhali was re-adjusted, resulting in the transfer of GI 
square miles to the latter district; since then the only changes in 
the Collector’s jurisdiction have been the transfer in 1882 of a few 
villages from Noakhali, and exchanges of a few practically unin- 
habited chars on the Meghna between Tipjxna and the contiguous 
districts. 

Down to 1875 Tippera was in the sixteenth division under Cotiunis- 
the (k)mmissioner of Circuit at Chittagong, it was then transferred aioncrsldp. 
to the Dacca division, but re-transferred to Chittagong in 1880.* 

Theoretically the Mughal system for the administration of ('jvii and 
justice was complete. The znmindars and chandfu'i^ of the criminal^ 
par(jana8 were responsible for the maintenances of peace, for tho 
arrest of criminals, and for the restitution of ])roperty stolen. The 
fanjildrs of the ihauas, or garrison [K)sts, had magisterial powers 
and the governor or Adaiui of tlie jiroviiu'e tried ca[)ital olfences 
personally or by deputy. The Diwa a at Dacca was judge in all 
cases, civil or crirniiial, relatirig to land, and tho knzis of tho 
several panjtinas had the usual [)Owers of an ecclesiastical court. 

In the last days of the dominion of the Nawfibs of Mursliidabad 
this system broke down, d’he farmers who had been ]:)laced in 
possession of the est;ites of defaulting 'jainindarti usur[)e(l and used 
or neglected to their own advantage the powers of both zaminddrs 
and ffiujddrs, and juvstice was not to b(* had. 

In the Ivegulations of 1772 the 1‘resident and (kiuncil endea- 
voured to remedy this state of affairs. They established for every 
district a criminal court in which the kazi and 'uiufli with two 
manlavis should sit and expound the law, and deterrninehow far the 
delinquents were guilty of a breach of it, while the Collector was 
to supervise the proceedings and execute their judgments and 
orders ; and a civil court in which the Collector should preside 


* Notificatious of 15tli July 1875 and of ICtli August 1880. 

D 
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and try cases in open court. In 1771 the administration of civil 
justice was transferred from tlie Collector to a native otlicer, the 
o/inU, and tliat ot criminal justice to ihi' /(uijdo r ot ilie tlici nu, but 
from a letter of bth November 1770 it seems that no jiivjilor had 
then been a])pointcd to the Caeca division, and it does not appear 
when the a})])ointment was rn.'ide. 

lly th(^ Orders of the 1 Ith April 17^0 a Company’s servant 
under tlie title of ‘ Superintendent of Divvid Ad dint ’ was appoint- 
ed to preside in the civil court at Dacca, an(] a year later was 
vested with the mai^usterial power of apprehending dacoits and 
persons charged with commission of crimes or acts of violence 
within Ids jurisdiction, and committing them for trial to the 
daroijd ot the near(‘st /(/,n/dnr/. 

As regards Tippera, the jurisdiction seems at that time to 
have remained with the Chief at Chittagong, Init a hdter ol 1782 
refers to the “ Court of Adfdat at TurruiV’ he,, Sylhet, In 1787 
the courts were re-organised, '! ip])era being included in the juris- 
diction of the court of h-lrimrit'ad (Chittagong\ while the western 
part of the {iresent district was in the jurisdiction of a court 
at the town of Dacca ; and the Collectors of (dnltagong, Dacca, 
and I\Iymensiugh were vested with tlie powers of magistrates 
within their respective jurisdictions. d'hey W(‘re to arrest 
offenders, and try t)etty cases, and comndt more serious ones 
for trial by the d(iriK/fi.s at the Utnjdori courts iu their 
districts. At the same time a revisi'd and fuller Code of 
Civil Procedure was jiromulgated and tlie Collectors were made 
.lodges of the District Courts, rurther (diangcs were made 
in 1700 wIh ‘11 the fanjddri courts were abolished and their 
powi'rs transferred to the courts of circuit. A Civil Judge 
for the district of Tippera was appointed first under Ih'gulation 
III of 170J, and was vested with the power of a magistrate 
under li(‘gulation TX of the same year. Petty civil suits w'ere 
tlieii tried by native coinndssioners, while, certain classes of civil 
cases, all sm’ioiis criminal cases, and tlu^ ajipeals from the decisions 
of flu* district were heard by the Proviticial Courts of Ajipeal and 
('irevdt at Dacca. J'liis system continued with small cliaugcs till 
18!20, when the courts of ap[)eal and circuit were aliolished^ their 
functions as courts of circuit transferred to the newly created 
Commissioners of Divisions, and their ajipellate powders to the 
Central (Courts in Calcutta. J’wo years later the criminal and 
civil jurisdiction of the (Commissioners was traiisttured to the 
Judge. Ill 18J1 the magisterial functions of the .fudges were 
transferred to the (\)lIectors of the districts. In 18.d7 it was 
decided to sc)>arate tlie offices of Collector and IMagistriite, the 
magisterial duties being performed by .loint Magistrates under the 
supervision of the Judge. This was the system until 18o9, wdien 
the oiiices of Magistrate and Collector were combined and have 
remained so till the present date. 
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Tlio corres|)()n<](‘iic(‘ tlirovvs sonu* on tin* foiiililion of of (In' 

the district at (itul Ijeforc' tli(' tiriu' of llic pi'niiaiiont s(‘((lcro(‘ii( 

Year after ye;ir the oiol)aiikMU‘iit on the (iiinili i;a\(‘ wav, eaiisinij 
widespread disaster. Jii 1 7S j Mr. Leahe lotind only oiie-foiir( h 
of the country cultivated, thoueli tlnu'e wa're si^nis tlwit it had 
been formerly ns ja'osperous as any part ot I’eii^^al. ddn' riiiiitt/H 
were nomadic in thc'ir habits, wanderiny^ from place* to p-lac(* and 
payin^^ rent only for what they actually (*ult i\'ated. 

(u'inn* was nmdu'eked. In 17lM) Air. IhilN'r, the ('olleclor, 
complained that his own coi)k-hoat had been plnmh'iaal by riv('r 
dacoits on tlu' Ab'^lina, ami stat('d that wlu'n travellini^ in tbose 
parts he had often s(H' 1 i th(‘se rol)l)ers seize mton soim' wretched 
boat and plunder it. 

Tlie ZitniiihUi r't^ adtit.nde towards the dolh'ctor was commonly 
one of mistrust and deliance, and so far from aiding in tin* prt'ser- 
vatiori of peace many of tinmi seem to have l)een in league with 
the dacoits. 

Slavery was (!ommon in tin" district until tlie middle of the slav.'ry. 
nim'teeiith century ; indeed one of th(^ principal reasons put forward 
in 1789 by Mr. Paterson for the formation of tluMlistrict of 'ripj)era 
was th(‘ necessity of eheckinv; the sale and (*x[)ortation of (diildren 
as slaves. ddiis practier*,” be said, was ot lon^ standing, but 
the distress of the paiamts and their inaliility to provid(' their oll- 
sprinj:^ during the* inundation and famine of 1191 and 1194 P.IS. 
made it almost universal.” In 18GG Mr. .1. F. Browne wrot(‘ as 
follows : — 

“ The purchase of slave girls was at one time, very common 
in this district, and the price paid was from IK) to lOf) ru[)ees. 

Tdie male offspring of smdi women were called (dolams, and were 
kept in a state of servitmbe Of late, owinu's ol (iolams have 
faihal to retain tJiein in captivity, ami many ol the so-called Singhs 
and Decs are notldng more or less than slaves or their immediate 
descemlaiits. 'Fhey often also the illegitiniate sons of their 
former masters, and not unfrerpiently assutmi the same easte 
ap[)ellation. The femalt^ slaves, and their female oflsprings very 
rarely attem])t to escape, ami, as they are on the whole kindly 
treated, would be very foolish to do so. I am given to umlerstaml 
that tlie purchase of female slaves is now so dillicult a matter ami 
so likely to bring trouble on those com^erned in the transaction, 
that the practice is fast falling into ilisuse, though it (iannot he 
said to have (piite dieil out.” 

The Mutiny of 1847 left Tippera nntouched. In November i^^xtcrnal 
of that year a panic; was caused temporarily by thn news that aggre.ssion. 
three com[)aiiies of mutineers from <dliittag<3ng were inarching 
nortliwards through Hill rijipera. Accompanied by a number of 
escaped convicts ami hill tribesmen they passetl I daipur, hut 
finding the road to Fomilla iilocked by police am! the LTija s ini'n 
turned back into the bills and continued to march in a northerly 
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direction, only entering the plains for a few miles. The alarm 
soon abated, but nearly a year later the arrival of a boat laden 
with salt defiled with some yellow substance gave rise to a sus- 
picion that (iovernraent was trying to ruin the llindus' caste and 
nearly led to serious disturbances ; fortunately llie Collector was 
able to explain that the substance found in the salt was only pitch 
that had oozed from the seams of the boat. In January 1800 
some 500 to 1,000 Kukis of tlie Riang tribe, who had been 
marauding in Ilili Tij)pera, descamded smhhmly into the plains 
of Chliagalnaiya, sacked and burnt fifteen vilhiges, killed over 185 
Rritish subjects, and carried off others, causing damage valued 
altogether nt n Jnkh of rupoes. I’olice were hurried to the spot, 
and troops obtained from Dacc;i, but the Jvukis retreated after 
two days, and it was necessary to send a punitive expedition to 
punish them. This is the last occasion on which the district was 
troubled by e.Kternal aggression. 

On the division of Bengal on the Ibth October IDOo iippera 
fell to the new province. This measure was followed by an agita- 
tion which took the form of o[)posiliori to all administration and 
of a boycott of goods of British manufacture. The conduct of the 
agitators led to serious rioting between Hindus and Muhammadans 
at Mogra Hat early in the y(*ar 1907, and with the shooting of a 
IMubainmadan in the streets of Comilla the relations between the 
two sections of the community became so strained tliat it was 
necessary to cpmrter a detachment of military police in the district, 
and they were kept there until the year 1909 when the agitation 
had died out. 

The era now in general use is the Bengali era, of which the 
year 131(5 began on the Mth April 1909, but in Tippera another 
era, known as the Tippera is found. According to tradition 
this dates from the year 591 A.D., when a king of Ifiiipera led a 
conquering expedition to the west of the Ganges ; but Babn 
Kailash Chandra Singh in his “Rajmala” points out that iiC'the 
old grants and seals of the rajas of Tippera up to the seventeenth 
century tlie Sakiibda era was used, and he suggests that the Tip- 
pera sail is really derived from the Mnlnmimadaii era, Hijri, with 
some accidental variation. In pargaua Sarail another era, called 
the parganali scuJj is found in all old documents; it commences 
from the year 1199 A.D, and may afford a clue to the date of the 
establishment of Mnhamniadan influence in that area. The con- 
quest of B. ugal took place about the year 1199, though it is im- 
probable that Muhammadan dominion w'as establislied as far east as 
Sylhet at that early date. 

riacoH oi There are no buildings in the district of groat antiquity or of 

luteroat. much arch.'cological interest. Scattered tliroughout the district 
are nninerons mosques and Hindu temples (jiioffh), but most of 
them are of recent date. The most imposing is the 8atara Ratna 
temple in Comilla {ride frontispiece) built in the lime of Raja 
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Krishna Mfinikya- sixteenth or seventeenth eentury. In Sarjlil 
there is a rnosqne erected in tlie year 1(570 A. I), by the wife of Nnr 
M uliaininad, Diuv n of \hv. parqana. Near roinilia stands ainostjiie 
known as the Shnja Masjid, which was <-rei*ted by Govinda Mfinikya 
in th(‘ seventeenth century in return for a sword ])resented to him by 
the Emperor vShah Shuja. In ('liainlina, whicli was idemtilied by 
ibimesh (diandra Datta with the former capital of the kini^doin of 
Kamalanka, on the northern bank of a lai't^e tank there are some 
ruins wliich may possibly be those of the old palace of ( lie Itajii'^, on 
the opposite bank are the more modern ruins of a nijlxiri erected 
in the Mughal times. At Kailfirghar near Kasha just across the 
border vestiges may still be seen of the camp in which Husain 
81iab fortified himself during his caiujiaign at the beginning of 
the sixte(*nth century. In 1877) when a road was being built 
through the Mainamfiti hills, the ruins of a small foit were dis- 
covered buried in dense jungle on the highest jioint of the range. 
The fort was built of brick, re(dangular in sha})e and about 200 
yards square, and not far from it were found some handsomely cut 
Hindu statues of aboriginal tyjie, tin* pig being introduced in the 
bas-relief and the snake also ligiiring in the groups. Tlu^re ar(^ 
legends of a great battle in this neighbourhood bidAveen the invad- 
ing Muhammadan forces and the Tqqxu’as, a batth^ which was most 
likely fought during the invasions in th(.‘ thirteenth centui'y. A 
curious, though modern, building is the Holamfincha standing in 
Mediar Haor in pargana 8arail. This is a three-storied brick 
building which was constructed by the goivalas of Narsinagar and 
other villages about the middle of the nineteenth century and 
contains a huge idol of Kal Bhairab lifteen feet high. It is now 
u.sed chieily for public amusements during the IJoli festival, when 
boat races and athletic sports are held in its vicinity. But the 
most permanent and authentic monuments of the old rulers of the 
country are the great tank.s excavated along the principal road.s. 
Idle Dharma 8agar, the finest tank in Cornilla, was made by 
Kaja Dharma Milnikya; the Kalyiln JSiigar at Kasha, named after 
Kalyau Maiiikya who ruled between 1 (525 and 1(559, is another 
magnilicent sheet of water, the Gunsilgar in .lajiara perpetuates 
the name of the consort of Gobinda iManikya who su(;ceeded 
Kalyau Manikya, and his successor gave his name to the Bamsagar 
of Maijhkar, and the Jagannath Dighi, the largest of all, comme- 
morates a sou of Kalyau Manikya. 
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T1[K IM’.OPLK. 

tiiiowTH uif In 1858 the Distric't Ahij^n’stnite put the popnl.ition of Tip])era 

eoj'LJf-ATiuN. jit over a million souls, and a house to houst‘ enumeration 

umde duriui^ the revenue surv(‘y ( I SO 1 — G 1) showed 7 1 7,47() inhalu- 
taiiis living in 148,51*2 houses. (-onsideriuL;^ the opportunities 
afforded hy thesurvi^v, thes(‘ ti<4ures differ inexplieahly frorti those of 
the census held in 1872 which disclosed a:po[)ulatioii of 1,588,9’^^ 
livino ill an area of 2,G5G sipiare miles. Subserpieni rc-adjust- 
ments of the boundary between Tippera and Xoakh'ili led to a 
decrease of 80 sijuare miles in tlie area of the former district, and 
from the Istdanmiry 187G (dihrit^alnaiya tluina with an area of 181 
scpiare miles was transferred to Noalduili. The census of 1881 
showed 1,518,888 |)ersons livinj;^ in the district. Hetweeu 1881 
and 18!)), 10 villages with an aggregate population of about 5,000 
pers('ms were transferred from tlu^ jurisdiction oi' /hoiid Nabinagarto 
the Alymensingh district. In 1881 the po|)ulation w'as found to be 
1,782,!)85 persons living in an area of 2,482 square miles. In 1888 
two uniidiabited clutrs with an area of 8 s(jiiare mil(\s were trans- 
ferred from tlie district of haridpur to 'I'ippera, and G others 
having an aggregate area of a little over a s(]uare mile and only 10 
inhahitfints were transferred from Tij)pera to Dacca. The area in 
1801 thus stood at 2, 188 squar(‘ miles, and the pojndation as 
enumerated in tlie census of that year was 2,117,881 persons. 
Making necessary adjustments for the variations in area the 
increase of ])Opidation at the last three census(*s was 7*1 per cent, at 
the lirst, 17*8 per cent, at the second, and 18-8 per cent, at the 
third. The pojmlation, it will he seen, has grown steadily and 
with ever increasing ra})idity. This grow'th has been practically 
iTide[)endent of immigration and must be attributed to tlie well- 
being and prosperity of the peojile, and the general healthiness of 
the district. The tir.^t and second of these decades wer(‘ periods 
of prosperity unint(*rru|)t(‘d by any widespread failure of crops, or 
other calamities, and in the last decade cr()[)s were good in seven 
out of the ten yeai>’. In 1888 acyclone and heavy floods destroyed 
a great part of the harvest and caused general scarcity, although 
there was iio actual famihe. Tu 188G the early cessation of the 
rains again injured the harvest, and there was a good deal of 
distress until the ans crop was reaped in the succeeding year. 
Cholera prevailed in a severe form in 1888, 1895, 1S8G and 1900, 
and the Civil fSurgeon was of ojiinion that the health of the 
district for the ten years before the last ci nsus had not been good. 
The increase of the population in spite of these drawbacks is truly 
remarkable, and shows how great its capacity for growth must be in 
favourable circumstances. 
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Tn 1901 a littlp loss than r>7,00() poopio horn ontsido Hip 
district wort* found in 'rip])(‘r;i. ()rth<*S(‘ 1 Lh(J()() cann' from t In* j 

adjaount district, of Nnaklifdi, and !2-')9)()() {i(mi the I);ieca division, 
aVioLit -1,000 from Ihhar, and S,00() from As>am, which jirohahly 
means in this case Sylhet. 'Tin* mimlicr <d' jin' emigrants was 
1 ,200 less than that of tlie immigrants : 12.000 of th(*m were 

found in Hill Tippera, 40,000 in the neii^ddumriim districts, and 
o, 000 in more distiint jiarts. A i^reat deal of the iniL^ration is 
purely temporary, as may he e;ith(‘red from the small proportion 
of women, hut the 12,0(>0 p(*opl(‘ found in Hill 'ripptua appear to 
ha\’e taken up land and s(*ltl(*d tln‘n*, and tin* saim* is the ease 
with the Sylhet, is found in the 4'ippera tlistriel,. 

The followin;^ table will show tin* local v;iriations in d(‘nsity 
and in increase of population, and illustrate tin* aec-onnt that 
follows: — 
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Local In the last two decades the increase of population has been 

vuriatious. greatest in the south and west of the district. In tlie (diandpur 
subdivision the percentage of increase in either period was 30 8 
and 30, while in the Hrriiiinanl)riria subdivision the. percentages are 
1 1*9 and 14*7. In the Sadr subdivision Daiiilkandi on the IVleghna 
heads the list, and next comes Laksain in the south at the junction 
of the Chittagong, Noakhali, and Chandpur lines. It is very 
difficult to account satisfactorily for these variations. In his 
report on the census of 1801 the Magistrate attributed the unusual 
rate of increase in the Chand[)ur subdivision to ttie prosperity of 
the agriculturists due to the fertility of the soil and the rarity of 
failure of crops, and secondly to the reclamation of waste lands 
and jungles and the formation of large dtars in the Meghna on 
whicli people from the neighbouring districts were settling in 
large numbers. In Daudkandi also and in Nabinagar (the only 
thCind of the northern division in which the rate of increase was 
above the normal) the Magistrate attributed it in a great measure 
to the reclamation of waste lands and the settlement of the chars 
in the Meghna ; and he pointed also to theeflect of jute in adding 
to the wealth of the country and encouraging extension of cultiva- 
tion. 

In 1901 the District Magistrate stated that tho western 
tJuhuls had advantages over the eastern, being suited to the growth 
of jute and stimulated by the trade in that article, having facilities 
for export and containing more waste land suited for cultivation. 
He considered that they also gained on the whole in the alluvion 
and dihivion that is ever going on by the banks of the Meghna. 
The eastern thdnds, he said not only lack these advantages, hut 
lose u portion of their population in emigration to Hill 'Iippera.” 
It is doubtful, however, whether these arguments will hold water. 
The proportion of cultivated to total area in the Chandjuir sub- 
division is little less tlian that in Brahmanbaria, and much greater 
tlian that in the subdivision. Jute is grown most largely 
in Biahmanbriria, and is exported by boat along the tributaries 
of the Meghna, and since 1895 the northern merchants have had 
access to the railway at Akhfiura. Accretion no doubt has had an 
important bearing on tlie giowth of the population; for tlie appa- 
rent density of population in Daudkandi is 1,008 per square mile, 
and in iShibinagar 998 to the square mile, and it seems highly 
improbable that the population could continue to increase at the 
rates recorded when that density had been reached ; the alter- 
native is to suppose tliat considerable areas not included in the 
survey totals for the Ihd.nd have come under cultivation. Per- 
haps, however, the most important factor in determining these 
variations has been the constitution of tlie population. The 
Muhummadans, allowing widows to remarry and on the whole 
more robust than their Hindu fellows, tend to multiply faster 
as Will be apparent from an examination of the census figures. 
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The Hindu?, who in 1872 formed 85-2 per cenf. of tlie popu- 
lation, were only 31-2 percent, in IHOI, and ten years later 
were only 20 })er cent. In Kasha which stands at the bottom 
of the list in the matter of increase, the Hindus formed over 
45 per cent, of the population and in Hrrihinanhilria nearly 44 
per cent; in Dafilkandi they were less than 23 per cent,, and 
in Laksarn under 18. 

In 1901 the census .showed 70 5 ])er cent, of the population to Heligions. 
he Muhammadans, all Hanifis of the Sunni sect; 29 per cent, were 
Hindu, mostly \\aislinahs. Tlie Namasmlras and Kaiharttas are 
all followers of Vishnu and only a few Saktas are to he found 
amon^ the liiglnw castes, (du istians and l^)uddhists make up the 
other half per cent. No Jews. Jains, Parsis, or animists appear 
in the .«chedulcs. 

The most important Hindu castes in the district are Hrahmans Hindu 

(35.000) , Kayasths (70,0()()\ Joei or Jiii^i (dSJlOO), Kailiartla.s castes. 

(72.000) , Namasudras (lloJlOO), Napits (25,000), Sunri or Shaha 

(41.000) . 

The number of Bialimans increased by nearly 13 per cent. Bmlimans. 
between 1881 and lOOl, ajid the apparent decrease in their num- 
bers at the intermediate c(*nsns is aeconnted for by the fact that 
the dearade<l l^rahmans wen^ llien s!\own umhw separate castes. 

Of the 35,500 lhahmans, alanit 7,000 are Ikirna Ihahmans minis- 
tering^ to inferior castes, and over 3,000 are elasscal as Daihajna 
(astrolocers, (4c.) Most of the Puahmans belong to the Rarlii 
division of the caste, hut P)ar(‘ndra and Paidik Prillunans are also 
found. Kulin families are few owiiio to the fact that a Kulin 
Brahman crossing to the cast of the Me^dina and .seltlinn in 
Tippera would lose his status. It is said that Ihfihrnans do not 
cultivate land themselves, hut either hd it or em|)loy liired 
labourers. The Baniaanii Daihajna Jhalimans rank below Baidyas 
and Kayasths in the social scal(\ 

It is convenient to tak*^ these three castes together, because Baidyns, 
they are closely connected and because it is obvious that there La>asths 
have been clianges in their classilication at th(‘ last two cauisuses. 

Taken together, they number over 90, 000 and had increased 
by 74 per cent, in the last decade. In the Ihahmanharia and Sadr 
subdivisions Baidyas and Kiiyasth.s intermarry, the children fol- 
lowing the caste of tlie father, hut this pracdice does not {irevail in 
the Chandpur subdivision ; the consequence being that the Baidya.s 
and Kayasths of Chrind|nir and the western districts have no con- 
nection with those of the other two subdivision.?. Occasionally 
Baidyas and Kayasths give their daughters in marriage* to tShSba 
or iSunris, though tlu*y cannot themselves marry w’omen of that 
caste without losing their own. Notwithstanding this inter- 
marriage the social superiority of the Baidyas of Tippera over the 
Kayasths is unquestioned. 

E 
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Siidras, or Glinlfim Kaynstlis were shown in the last census 
to nnmlxo' 22,000. Tli<^ (\»lh*clor r<'[)(nle(l* that there were 
]Mre(‘ roinininiit ies of poisons, cliiefly w itli the siiriiaine ‘ Dt^ in 
tlie north of ilie disiriol, who called thenisclvi's Kayasths, and had 
been recoonitccd in deeds as sncli, hut were not admitted unless 
exce])l lonallv wadl-to-do or well educated into the society of high 
class Kilvasths. In I SOI most of them ap[)ear to have been 
classifieri as Kavasths, hut in 1001 iij spite ot their protests tliey 
were shown as Sndras, 'I’lie fhe( 0 -v of llieir origin generally 
acceptecl is thatthev are descioided Irom slaves, wlio were to be 
found in W(dl-to-i]o hoii>ehold> till well on into last century. They 
follow gnoierallv the eii>t()ins of tht‘ Kavasths, and some of them 
int(*rmarrv and heeouie ab.^orhed into the lower ranks of tlie real 
Kavast hs, oi wliom tiu-te an* said to he 80 suh-cast(as. 

Jug-is Tln'Jugis mimlxa'ing 0(8, 000 an* a caste of weavers, and have 

increased by over 22 per cent, sinct* 1881. IMany of them hold 
land, and th(‘y are generally well oil. Jn most matters they follow 
correct lliiivln cereoumial, and like tin* Ihaimnuis their jieriod of 
mourning IS ten da\ s, hul they bury them (l(*ad. Jhahmans will 
not take water at (heir hands, and they do not employ ilrahmans 
hut liave priests of their own caste styled Midiiitinas or Goswamis, 
In the last census lh(*s(* ])riosts claimed that th(*y should be called 
Jugis’ lhahmans, and the Magi>(rate n*ported that they formed 
a separate coinmunity. Alo.-t Jugis call themselves Nath, and 
tho>e who are educated Ikmdd-Nriih. A few Jogis, who are men- 
dicant jiriests, appear to have he(*n elasst*il in the census with the 
.Iiigis. Ot h('r weaving ea>les ari^ Ka[»rilis, who make gunny bags 
(about 11,000), and 'I'aidis, cotton weavers of a liigher social posi- 
tion (al)Oiit l,300). 

KaiKutUis. Kailinrttas (^71,700) have increased by ‘12^ per cent, since 

188K Thev are snpiiosed to h(‘ among the earliest inhabitants 
of Kastern Bengal, hut their origin is \vrn])p(‘d in obscurity. 
They are divideii into two main classes, the llalia Das or 
cultivators, and the Jciia or lishcrmcn. Tlicy do not intermarry 
or eat together, and are to all mteiils and jiurjioses separate 
castes. The Ha'ia Dases liohi a sii[.crior social position and 
made at the last census a strenuous elfort to be recognised as 
Mahisvas but this was not allowed. Keeeiitly, however, the title 
of Alahisva lias eonie into general Use. N'eitlier widow marriage 
nor divorce oldains in either caste, hut it is not considered 
degrading for a Kaibaftta widow to remain under the protection 
of a man as his mistress. Biaiimans do not take water from the 
hands of a Kaihaitta. 

N-imiisudras. d'he Namasiidras, or’Cliandals as they used to be called, number 
ovi*r 1 id, 000, and increased by percent, in the 20 years preceding 

1901. They are (he principal race caste of Kasteru Bengal 

where they had settled liefore the dawn of its history. 

* The infonnatioii conceruiiig castes is lakeu cliielly from tho Ueusus 
Reports of 1891 and 1901. 
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They stand very low in social scale, hnt are an indnsfrioiis and 
risint^ section of the coiuminiil v. and lo he found as h'latnnui, 
cultivators, shopki'opcrs, cai jssuitris. and (‘vcii li^lcM miui. Mven 
a Kavastli or a llaidva will nol tak'* waLu’ Itorn llicrn, and Itie 
Bralmians, who minister totlcun. raiilc h'dov all o( Lers. d'heir 
period of mournino is ten days as in the case of Ihalmmns. 

Widow marriaoe onc(* universally prevahmt amo’io them has heen 
discontinued, and divorco is not alloW(‘d. 1 1 is said f hat lia\ ino 
ol)tained la'cni^mit ion as Namasud i as, t hoy an* now inclined to dia)[) 
the tirst half of t he name and call t la'inscdves Siidras. 

ddip Shahas or Sunris numherino 41,:io0 arc a trailing caste Sludi.is, 
dealino in j^rain, salt, and country [)rt)duoo, They lorm the most 
prosjierous class in the district, and inor( asc d. hy .‘M jicr cent, in 
th(‘ 20 ye;irs before tlie last census. d'h(*y do not as a ruh* plouoli 
land ihemselyes, but hold many intcrinoiliate t(*nur(*s, and are 
sometimes consideralde proprietors. 01 late years ther<‘ has b(*<‘n 
a tendency witli those \\ bo liay<' madi* money to Imy landed ju’ojx'r- 
ties and drop|)iiii; tin* title of v'^haha, rail tlieni'.clves Uav or 
Cbaudhuri. At tin* last ceiisUs Ilnur Ihaimi ms objrelrd to bidno 
classed as falliui, Jhirna, Ih ah mans, bid t be ob j-M l ion was oym-rulei). 

The Magistrate noted that Sbai Ti' weia* said to pay Ks hO to tin* 

])leaders at one ol the district miinsdis to have tin* liih* Rii oiven 
them in the ])lanits they tiled, while a SliTiha at 1 hah manharia 
applied to the .Mnnicipidity to have hi^ name cnt(*r«*d as Ihn in 
the iMiinicipal hooks in n-co^iiilion of a sum h(‘ spiml for the 
public heneht. 

Na[)its or barbers mimhcrine 2dhth) hold a n'spect aide ]w)si- -Niiiais. 
tion in the Hindu community. Tln*v nlijecl vt-ry stroni^ly to the 
use of the name ‘ napit,' which they allc^o to he a lt‘nn of abuse, 
and claim to lie ca licit Sih 

Otiicr imjiiort ard; ca.vt cs arc the 1 )hohas or wa<ln*rnn*n fl t),()t)u)^ Ol her c.'i 
who rank low in ilie social scab*, Sntradhar or earpent eis <y), 

Kumar or jjotlers (11,000', lyamfir or nlack-in it hs ((»,' Oi I'a'ni 
(fishermen and musicians, T.OOOj, \ialo 'lishcrmcn 11, (mo^^ 
Blniinmali (scaN cn^ers 1 I ,(i()0 , and Barui i urowei s and selh-rs of 
betel le,5n0). It is not iceal)!c i hat tin* bet ter c!a''S IhTians wi>}i to 
be called Lata Baidyas, ;ind the Lata Baidyas claim tola* Kayasths. 

There are over 8,000 d’eli.^ (oilmen land nearly, (),0()() Banik or 
Gandha-Banik. Many of this latter casti* an* m(*n of posi- 

tion and not ennaecd in trade. They wish to la* recognised as 
Vaishyas, but they do not wiair the sacred thread, and their period 
of mourning is 30 days. 

The number of pure Tipperas in tlie district was only 9!d in Tippi ras, 
1901. In earlier enumerations they arc not distineuished from 
the Tippera Dfis or Katichhna>i, who are said to he Kavastlis who 
lost caste by association with Tipperas, and have now been shown 
as Kallfir, hi number. The Ti|)p(*raH are settlers trom the 

neighbouring state who msed to jlurm in the. Lalmai hills and the 

Cbandpur subdivision. They are Hindus aud recognised as such. 
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Chnkmas. 


Koch. 


ChristiiDS. 


Brahma 

Samaj. 


Buddhists. 

Muhamma- 

Claus. 


In 1801 there were found 1,983 Chakmas, an abonVinal tribe 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; but there were none in 1901, and no 
explanation is to be had of their apj)earance and disappearance. 

The 328 Kochs, mostly in Lfiks-im, siiy they came from Cooch 
Behar, and are doubtless descendants of tiie guards imported in 
the eighteenth ceidury by the zamindrir of Ilomnrihiid.* 

There has been a small Christian community in Comilla 
since 1857 when the Alahrurija of I’ippera gave a valuable piece of 
land in Khandipur for their use. In 1884 the Baptist Mission of 
^^ew ►South Wales established a branch Mission in Comilla chielly 
for the evangelisation and education of the lower classes. For 
about seven years they maiidain(*d an ()r[)hanage which has beam 
given up only lately. In Brahinaidiaria the New' Zealand Baptist 
Missionary (Society has been working since 1890 chielly on evan- 
gelistic and medical lines, but mainlains also some primary 
schools in Namasudra villages. This jMission extended its opera- 
tions to Chandjiur in 189G. In 1900 an ex<'elleiit Mission Hos- 
p)ital was opened there and in .lannary 1910 a fully e(]uip[)ed 
dispensary, all under the supervision of a (pialilied Medical 
Missionary. In 1872 only 70 Christians were found in the dis- 
trict, and tlie census of 1901 showed 178 Christians, of whom 74 
were of European and allied nices and 70 w'ere luirasians.f 

The Hrst Bnihma >Snrnaj was established in Comilla in 1854, 
commencing with only four members, who to avoid tlie hostility 
of their orthodox Hindu neighbours called it the AimiyO Sa'nurj 
or (Society of Friends, and only ventured to describe it by its 
proper name a year later wlieti their nuird)ers had increased. For 
eleven or twelve years, in spite of much op[)ositioiJ, the society 
prospered, but when its most inlUiential adherents had left the 
district, it fell upon evil days and in J871 numbered only twenty- 
one members attached to three eongregations at (’omilhi, Brah- 
manharia, and Kfibgachha. The same three eongregations still 
survive and embrace thirty-two families, but the movement is 
unpopular, the general tendency being towards a reassertion of 
caste and strict Hindu ceremonial. 

There were 1,340 Buddhists fouud in 1901, all of them Magh 
immigrants from Chittagong. 

With the exception of some 2,000 Pathaus and as many 
Saiyids, nearly all the Muhammadans of the district call them- 
selves Sheikh, and are olAdously akin to the Hindus. They are 
all Sunnis and very strict followers of the Prophet. Some who 
call themselves Fardzij converts to the preaching of the famous 
Manlana Keramat Ali, are Calvinistic in their denunciation of 
music and everything even distantly approaching idolatry; and 
even those who are more liberal {hcldti) show none of the laxity 


* Vide ante page 15. 

1 1 am indebted for this note on Missions to the Rev. W. Barry of 
Comilla. 
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observable in the Mnliainmadan of Xorlhern Ih^nrjal, but jiray five 
times a day and fast at the Ihimazan. Their dress, (he (,nnji and 
the muslin eap, and speech .list incui^,]! them fr.nn the Jlindns. 

The Muhammadans are n(‘arly all eni^ei;^n'd in ai^rieiilture. d'liey 
look down upon tishini^^ and few of ttiem lak<‘ to eommere(‘ or tin* 
hi^rhpr professions. In the south they serve as hoatnien, hut will 
not do so in Ihrilmianharia, and it is only in tin* south-west (hat 
they will aet as porters. In (he South- J-iast (he Muhammadan 
irnmierants from (Jhiltaeone (diatticifimis, form a distinct com- 
munity which does not intermarry ui(h the Danduasis, or people 
of Tipp(‘ra. 

Child-marriaoe is the rul.* among both Hindus and Miiham- 
madams, and both (dasses pra.dically buy the bride with a jiriee, ' ‘ ’ 

though it may hr* given in the giime of ornarmmfs. In ISdd the 
Settlement Otheer of Salad st a(e.i that, I In* considmat ion paid in 
cash for a bride rangi'd from lis. 100 to Us. ] oO am.mg lower (dass 
Kayasths, Nahasriks and Kaimakais, and might la* as high as 
Us. 1,000 among Biahmans. Mi-, ('iimming in his report on 
(diakla Uoshnaiifid stated that among Hindus of the ordinary 
cultivating .dass tin* cost of marrying a (diild \aried from Us. (JO to 
Us. InO, ami that among tin* higher clashes it was (he lindecrooui 
who had to he paid (or, and among the lower (dasses th(*l)ride. 

Among .Muhammadans the expenses an* smalha-, hut aia* practically 
never under Us. 50, wliih* well-to-do people will spemi as rnindi as 
Rs. 500. Tlie Muhaiiimadaiis allow widows to remarry, and so in 
theory do the low caste Hindus, hut the Namasudras in their 
struggle to rise iu the social scale are ceasing to marry widows. 

The Settlement Otlicer of Sarful records that it is customary among 
the tiindus of that part to eehdirate the niarriag.* in the hri.h*- 
groonrs house, a custom considered extremely humiliating in other 
part.s of Bengal. 

Polygamy is the excejition, even among Muhammadans, and 
the agreements executed by Muhammadans on marriagf* commonly 
contain covenants again.st the taking of a .second wrte, as well as 
against desertion and ill u.*-ag(-, and tin* wife is oft.m given (he 
right to divorce her liushaud on hri'a.di of the conditions. The 
dower is usually from Us. 10(j to Us. 100. 

The language of ddppera is a debased form of P>engali in . . . 

which many words of Persian or Araliic origin aia* us(-d. It is 
classed by Dr. G-rierson as one of the Ki.Mern lh*ngali dia]<*cts.* 

The pronunciation and the grammar are so jieculiar that they 
present considerable (lifbcultie.s even to educated Bengalis from 
the western districts. The inherent ‘ ’ is usually pronounced 
like ‘ o ’ in not, hut sometimes like ‘o ’ in ]>romote. The sound of 
V in hat is generally given to ‘e’ unless linal, as r/dld hr gHa, 

The aspirate standing by itself or involved in aspirated consonants 
is often dropped, and so is sometimes an asjiirated guttural, as 

* Linguistic Survey of India Volume V, page 201. 
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mif;a for milhjid, zayam dahen for zakliam dtklien (see the wound). 
The letter ' s ’ ';;enerally hecoiues ‘ h ’ or ituiy he (lro|)|)e(l altogettier, 
thus ^ sutia ’ (liear) heeom(*s first ‘liuna’ and tlien ‘ iiiia. It not 
transposed into ‘h’ or drop])ed altng(‘ther ‘s’ is pronoiincrMl ‘sh.’ 
In the middle of a word ‘ eh ’ or ‘ehh ’ is pronounced as ‘ s,’ and at 
the beginning has a sound hetweeii ‘s and ‘ ts ‘P is pronounced 
like ‘ tv and in the south like • h.’ M{‘dial • r ’ may he dropped, as 
ham', for kjiriych hliP. The letter ‘ j ’ and sometimes even ‘ dhy,’ is 
pronounced as ‘z’ as 'indizc tor hmdhye. ilie ohjective commonly 
ends in ‘re ’or sometimes in ‘ ra.' T}»e locative ends in te, or 
t, as fjaJfit (on the ma-k). Vcrlis generally drop the hnal vowel in 
the third ])erson of the past tenses as in dsU (he was), Iriyit (he 
began); they make their inlinitiv(‘s in *to’ or ‘tarn, and the first 
person future in ‘fim,’ while the conjunctivi' paiii(dple eiids in ‘ a, 
a contraction for ‘i\a. Put it is'dillicult to ])arse some of the 
phrases in common us(‘, such as ‘ likhiha jaiio mi'aning ‘ you know 
how to write,’ or ‘kahilam paiitam na, im^aning ‘I cannot, or 
could not, say’. ()iie peculiarity is tlu^ us(' of the phrase hhut as 
an equivalent to t.he Pnglisli ‘ I say,’ Init put after the name of the 
person addressed ; lor instaru'e a nat,iv(" oi tlie district might call 
to a friend ‘l\adir Paksh lihut (I say Kadir Jkiksh). iSot^ only is 
the pronunciation liad and uncertain hut the spelling, even that 
of moderately educated persons, is extraordinarily lax, and Mr. 
Sutherland * in his essay on tiie dialect of Tippera says that the 
clerks in the Jmlge’s court iiahitually committed gross errors. 
Locally the dialecUarii'S from something likr* tsylheti in the north 
to a Chittagonian jiatois in the south. 

The songs sung by the hoatmen of the PrahnuirihHria sub- 
division are curious, diltering both in tune and rhythm from ordi- 
nary Peiigali music, and containing a very high proportion of 
expressions now' olisolete in ordinary speecli. 

Nowadays the Jlindus aspire to sjieak correct Ikmgali hut 
the Muhammadan villager is content to use ‘ Musalmani Ihingala’ 
as it is called, introducing as many Persian words as possible; 
while Urdu lorms the medium ot jiolite conversation. 

t Among tlie hoys and young men of the ujiper classes athletic 
sports, particularly footlmll, though abandoned for a while in 
favour of lutJit l>lay, are once more po])ular. The peoiile are very 
fond of theatrical performances, wliicli are generally provided at 
all weddings in well-to-do families; hut boat-racing is the charac- 
teristic sport ot tlie country, and may he seen at its lu^st at Prah- 
inanharia about the month of August. On the day of the races 
the shops and offices are closed, and the zamindclrs and well-to-do 
cultivators bring their long rowing boats brilliantly painted in red 
and black and seating from thirty to lifty oarsmen, sometimes even 
more. As a rule there are no set races, hut one boat will challenge 

* Vol. XXXV, ('alcutta Koviow. 

f This account ia taken from a note by Mr. Wares, B.D.O., iJrfdimanbaria. 
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anotlier, and the two race si(ie hy side, the crew siriLMiii^ in time 
to the stroke of thcdr paddh's until one or tlu^ other fails l)ehiiid. 

In l!)08, however, ther<* was a race for a ^oM medal pia'seiitiMi t)V 
some of tli(‘ Aklia'ira jnt(‘ firms, and tln^ exeiti-mcot Was so i;reat. 
that the police had much (iilhciiliy in kecpima tlie peac(>. ()I late 
years travelling shows from < alcutta come to add to the attractions 
of the )ncl(t. The villui^ins Irom man}' miles ia)iind attend and 
paViiiili ladies view tin* proc('cdinos from h(diind scremis. At 
other times the eusttimary reciaaitioii <d the 'rippeia rvo(, is 
visitino tin* ha/firs, whiidi are held on(‘(‘ or twice a \V('cd< within 
walkino or hoatino distance ot nrarlv evm'v x illarta*, Thev are 
fond of musi(! too and may he Invard sinoino as th(‘V row or walk, 
and hold midiiiudit concerts at whi(di tliey shout the clioriises with 
stentorian and tiot unmusical voices. 

The (diildren in the villao('s play a variation of the world 
wide oam(‘ of shinty with sticks and a hall, hut an aci'ount of their 
games lias not hiam written. 

'Die peasant has thre(‘ meals a day. I.n tin* early morning Food, 
the rice [poulfia We//) hdt over Iroin th(‘ jnas'eding day is e.iten 
colli .with a litth' salt and sonu^ hurnt (diihs, and ]aoliaps <i 
little fruit, if in season, 'rixs midday and e\('niiig imails have 
hoileil rice as their foundation, and with this is takmi z/e/ of 
different kinds, or lish, or vegeiahlcs. .Milk is ,a luxury and not 
one of the staph' ioods, hiii on lostiv<' occasions d<dica(‘ies oi many 
kinds are [)re[)ared, smdi as tine ric(‘ hoihal witli milk ainl sugar, 
or curdled milk with ."ngar. d'ea is now taken in tlu^ towns, and 
outside tli(*m hy wadhto-do per.-oiis, hut there is little coiisuiiiptioii 
of biscuits or otlier foreign food. 

Tlie dres.s of the people is the ordinary e'An.// and c’/e/c/ar 
of l^eiigal usually of eountry wov(*n cotton, hut tlie better class 
Mulianiinauans wear wiiic coltoii pants (pe /ye /n/r) and long coats 
{yJinph'ati). Among the /a'/7/:i M uliamm/Khins the cloth is w'orn 
as a liLiKjl wrapped round the loins and not pa.^sed hetween the 
legs, and lias otlen coloured stripes or (dM'(d<s. ,M nhaminadaiis 
wear small skull caps of muslin, hut llimlus usmdiy go bareheaded. 

In the cold weather many bright eolour<‘d shaw Is are worn and 
give a pictures(pie ap[)earance lo a crowd. W arm ve.sts ul Jtnglish 
inaiiLifacture are popular, and coats and shirts are worn hy tlie 
well-to-do. Those who can afford it us/^ (pnlts stuft»‘d with tree 
cotton {iiliitm) to wrap tliemselves in at niglit, and the [Mjorer 
use a patch-work covering of old clothes and rags (led nlUa) for 
the same purpose. 

Heds are not in general use, but people sleep on mats, coarse Furniture. 
(chatal) ov tine {pd.ti), and use a pillow stuffed with cotton or 
rags. Chairs amf tables are the e.xception ; stools and benches will 
be found in the houses of the well-to-do. For cooking and eating 
a peasant will have a few earthen pitchers (kalst), tfiree or four 
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brass lofdft^ ard somo plates and cups also of brass. Rice is 
cookf'd in bras's pot (de(f)^ and an iron pan (Jcurai) is also 
required. M nlmrnmadans use earthenware ])lates and cups, 

Tiie follo'.vinijj description refers to tlie southern portion 
of the district^ : — 

^‘A ^n)ld ornament for the nose is hfsar. As it hangs down, 
with a large binge in front of tlie mouth, it is of great incon- 
venience to the wearer at meal times. 8oine Muhammadans 
wear a simple silver nose-ring. Some well-to-do Hindus wear 
a fringed golden earring, ph nlj}i urnkd . Ddiut-idhiz is a neck 
ornament worn by Hindus, lldjii is a plain armlet, usually of 
gold. luthi is another armlet, more ornamented, worked in 
silver. Bdld is a simple silver liangle for the wrist. Bekkluvu 
and qol khdrft are anklets, worked in silver, worn by the well- 
to-do people. CJiurh of silver or brass are soitudiines worn, three 
on each wrist, in ])referenee to hdld'^. Muhammadan women are 
fond of wearing }>lain, round earrings in silver or in brass: some- 
times live, one i)idow the other, in the lobe of the ear.” 

The ornaments in use in the Ihalunanharia subdivision are 
described as follows : — 

‘‘ Tlie women in tlu* hou.'-ehnld of a w(dl-lo-do cultivator wear 
silver chvris on the arm weiLihing from six to eight tolas ; khdru 
on the leg weighing from tiv(* to seven tolas; a gold ndliiphul 
weighing aliout one anna of gold ; a filidnall aliout the neck 
weighing from l.j to 2 annas. The women in the household of a 
poor crdi ivator wear no ornaments at all. All of them get some 
ornaments at t he time of their marriage, lint these they pledge 
or sell when their liusliands are in want.” 

The dwellings are usually made with wooden supports, inter- 
laced bamboo walls, and roofs of thatehing grass laid upon a 
bamboo frame-work. t In the houses of the well-to-do, the walls 
are of cane work, or more elaliorate bamboo work. 'I’here are 
usually four houses facing one eouityard and outhouses for stores 
or cattle-sheds, A euhivator with six houses would have round 
the courtyard two living rooms, one for the male and one for the 
fimiale meinhers, a cook-shed and a ifhakkhd nd ; and outside a 
cattle-shed and a rice store house. Th(' jilinth is of raised earth, 
plastered over with mud and (M)wduiig. Roofs of corrugated iron 
are common, es|»ecially in Shahas’ houses, and are appreciated 
as nffording the best protection against arson. 


* i’arii^oa Jill ri‘])()rl on the S'L-Uloiiiout ol' C1 iuJ:I;l itoshiiiibud. 
t ho, 32, do. do. 
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CHAPTKU IV. 

Pl’liLlC ILKALl’ll. 

'rho district of d’ippt I'.i lies \i*i v lou', tin* of 

(diniilla being only lilt i(*ci Jin-an .''C i-b'vcl and in many 

purls It'ss than li') b id. 'I'lie idiniale is execs nv('i\’ nioi't for more 
Unin Inilftbe iind tin* jicojtie live in m >■.( nn^ainlai v condi- 

tions. 'riimr lionsixs oronjiMl lo:,M*tiicr in litllc cln-t'a-s barely 
.'iliovf' llood-levcl are so snrronn led wdb Irccs and inn'd'* llial .-iiii- 
light ainl aii' c;in scarcidy pcnetrale lo them, ubiic I he siajnanl 
])Oi.)ls that alu)nnd loriu an admiral)!-* brei d mg gnmnd for ano|/hi‘)eH 
mosiiniloes ; and ye( (Ik* di.-triet, is bv n>) m.‘an nnheallhv in com- 
jianson with other pans of ea-leiai In-iia. 

]<\)r the stat i.-lms of iiirli.'- and d-*ali;- v. e depend on (tie \il- Vita' 
lage* vvalclimaii. u lm in hisg\cekiy or tori ingiil 1 v \ i.ats to the police Siall.-'Ui 
station report.s ail oei'ina ene;*s -il’tiiis nal nre m Iim beat . As to 
(he total numbers in* is fairly reliable^ but ins elas^ilieat ion of dis- 
eases is of the vaguest, and the tabulated le.niits mu.-t be aeei'pt.i'd 
uith caution. 

In Ibtll the (divil Surg(‘on (‘Xprt'ssi-d the opinion thid- tde 
liealtlrot tin* district liad been i»ad an-1 poinled to the e\cj- growing 
proportion of deaths ; their number in was ilO.ibKi, and from 

189.') to 189!) varied between Kid'f))) and .jn,l)(if) and in 19U() rosi* 
to (){),('88. l)irlh,-> show an e.pial lapi-i incu^as.*. from mitier .VnOOO 
in I S!d) to over ^syO()l ) in 19vl*>. li is, iioac\ci\ aono.-l ccilain 
that the earlier ligures wei-* iriC(;mpl-n e. an 1 this opinion receives 
eonlirmation tiom tin* fact that the lucna.'e ol [.opuialion in tne 
decade was '.bbadltltd, whereas according lo tin* vital statistics it 
cannot liave exceeded 2d(i,0(H). 

In th(‘ five year.s ending ]902. tiie aver.age birth rate* was just 
over 37 })er thousand of the population and the reported (h*ath rate 
24. In the next liva* y(*ars nearly IHO, ()()() birtfis and upwards of 
32-0, tlbd deaths were, recoided, eguivaleiit lo 38 liirths and 2.) 
deaths annu, ally per thousand of tin* mean ])opulatioii < ,aicu!;ited 
on the liasis of these ligures. la other worus^ tin* popuialioii is 
growing at the rate of more than 32,()<;0 [ler annum. 

Tlie year.s 19!).j and I9i)h \V(*re vi'i v imiieaii h y , !)olh cholera 
and fever being bad, and the total de.'dlis recorded e.xeeoding (J(),IK)0 
each year. 'I'he year 1!)()7 was f.n'rly Inulthy, hut the effect of the 
previous season's sickue.-'S ami seareitv was seen in a greatly 
reduced birth-rate, a rather exeeplmnal phenomcuoii. In 1908 
the eliolera abated, and tbougb tliere was .-till a goo-1 deal of b*ver, 
deaths fell below .31 ,0U0, and the net increase in population was 
nearly 88,090. 
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The statistics show that the rainy season is the healthiest 
part of the year, and the cold weather the lejist healtliy. Both 
cholera and fever obey this general rule, but of course there are 
exceptions; for instance, January 1908 was a very healthy month, 
while May 1905 was much tlie reverse. 

Cornilla town is the healthiest of the local areas for wdiich sta- 
tistics are available. Tliere the ratio of deaths for the five years 
ending 1902 was only 16 |)er 1,000, and fev(‘r is st(‘adily decreas- 
ing. Chandpnr town also has a lower death rate than the rural 
villages, blit tliis is not so much the case in Bt rihman])aria. h^or 
the rest the variations are not very ni.n kual, though both birtli 
and death rates are highiu' in tin* north of the distriid. 

DSLudkandi is (diaracterised as the worst spot in th(“ district 
for cholera and sm:dl-pov. tliough its total death rate is not as high 
as that of Kasha or of Bi ahmanbaria ffuinos; while Ilfijiganj and 
Chrind[)ur in the south arf‘ healthy areas. Tii 1905 Chfindina was 
said to l)e the most unhealthy pdace in the district. 

The giuieral type of malarial huau' ])re\ailing in tin' district 
is a mild tertian, Init in the strip) of land betwecui Jlill 'ripjiera and 
the railway line the people suffer from a malignant tert lan lever 
mainly remittent in character. J'his fever lasts from tiirtn' to s('\en 
days at a time wit hout the temperature dropjiing below lOO'^K., and 
even if (piinine is properly administered the patient is said to be 
liable to rela[)ses wliich recurring fre(|U(‘ntly lead to a state ot 
chronic caclie.xia. A ty[)e of fever known as (juotidiaii, which is 
really a double tertian, is also met with, it is more [)ersislent than 
ttie simple tertian but amenable to (juiniue. 

The largest number ot deaths from lever recorded in any 
recent year was ov(t 40,000 in 1905, and the worst onibreak seems 
to have been in November to .January 190 1-05, over I 1,700 de.aths 
occurring in tlie t.bree months. 'J'be smallest numlxu' of deat lis 
attributed to fever was ;>2,50() in 1907. All this mortality is not 
due directly and solely to malarial fever; pmuinionia is the proxi- 
mate cause in many cases, and other undiagnosed chills and levers 
have a share. The pieople do little to combat the disease; they 
have a prejudice against (piinine and psrefer the ridiculous treat- 
ment of the local ipiack or hdbiraj, wliile moscpiito nets are seldom 
to be seen even in middle class houses.’^ 

Cholera is endemic in all jiarts of the district. In the ten 
years ending in 190 t it aecounted on an average for over 4,600 
deaths annually, and in the four sneceediiig years for 211,5(4) dt'aihs. 
It was bad in 189J, 1895, and 1900, hut, tlie largO'st mortalily in 
any year was in 1906, when nearly 9,500 persons died of it. In 
December 1905 alone nearly 6, 0(H) ])eo[>}e died of cliohua and over 
2,600, in the following montli. d'here se(*ius to be some conneo 
tion between excessive or untimely rain and these outlireaks, Vmt 
the year 1900, when the epidemic came suddenly in the autumn, is 
an excppition. 

* 1 find them coming into vogue in many parts, and they are made 
iocally and sold in the Oomdla market. —J.E.W. 
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8mf\lI-pox is endt'inic*, tlion^h there liave been no very 
serious onthrt'.iks of it in recent years. The annual deatiis from it 
[())• (lie si‘\ eii years endiuL; in averaL,n*d one in every 12,000 

iM]iabitaid>’, and for the seven years befoia* that the number of its 
victims was y<‘t smaller. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the tlnaa* municipal towns, and 
optional in the rural ar(*as. Tn (‘acli of the towns a paid vaccinator is 
entertained, and fortlie rural ;ir(‘a there ar(‘ h!) licensed vaccinators 
with one inv]>ector and thia-e sub-inspectors, all un(h‘r tin' control 
of tin' ('ivil Snri^eon. 'I'licn* is a uood deal of opjio^it ion to vaccina- 
tion on the part of tin' /o/'c:/ .Muhamn\adans ami of a sect known 
as (lurusatva, but the annual numlier of vaccinations is on the in- 
cia'ase. In IhOS-Ut). there' wei<' SM, ()()() sma-essfiil ope'rations, and it 
is (‘stimate(l tltal ovi'r om'-lil’l h of I In* po|»ulal ion is now jirolected. 

'tin* peopU' suffer a picat deal from itch and otlu'r skin 
dise'ases, whiedi accoind lor ?nore than a third of tin* jiatients 
treated in the d isp{*n>aries. An inti'stinal worm (J.scn/’/'s 
Coe/cs) is also (*\tj-em(‘lv common, t*spt*cially amon^’ childrc'ii, and 
ac(‘Ounts for another oD, ()<)() patients. Kheumalic allect ions are 
rife, especiidlv in tin* north-west, and some 2!), 000 persons are 
tr('at('d annually for dyspepsia Jind ot her dis(‘as('s ot thedieestive 
system and 5, 000 for dysi'iitery. Aliont 1,000 pali(‘nts an* tr(*at(*d 
for di.>(*ases of tin* eve, and 7,000 lor dis(\as(‘s ot tin* ear. It is 
n()ti(‘e;d)|(‘ that the number of p<'rs()ns who Si*ek relief from 
mrdaria is small, aliout 17,000 or half the numlu'r of deaths are 
attrifmted to this disease. 

Tin* distriet is not inucli afllieted with any of tin* grievous 
infirmities. In the census of 11)0 1 only 4 1 insane p('rsons were 
found, tin* smallest numher in ])rnportion to population of any 
disti iet of loist Jiciioal.''' Theie were 8 1 deaf-mutes, 27 lejiers, 
and 8,1 blind ])(' 0 )dc None of these tiyures are not iceable in any 
way. (ioitre and (*lep]iant iasis are not common. I’litbisis is said 
to be very common and increasing. 

Tln*re arc alto<^mther in 4’ippera district 2.1 disjX'nsarics, of 
which one is a (loveriiment policii hospital, three inunieijial 
hospitals, and twelve are under the control of the District lioard, 
which also contributes to the sup])Ort ot the I'kaizunnissa Lady 
DuiYerin zauoua ln).s})ital at Cornilla. Ih'sides these there is a 
dispensary at Saifiil maintained by the (lonrt of Wards ; the 
Nawah of Dacca lias Ihree :it LTunclnindrapnr, Durlai. and (ianri})iir; 
Kajii Hinay Ivrishna Deb maintains one at Jafii^anj, and there 
are three helonydn^^ to the Hill 'I'ipjiera Stale. The New Zealand 
Bapti.>t .Mi.-sioii has a well e(jui[)})ed model cottaire linspital at 
Chandpiir witli branch dispensaries at liohoria and Sliilandia from 
W’liich medicine is distributed once a week. The District Board 
dispensaries are all managed by committees which are subject to 
the professional guidance of the Civil Surgeon and the financial and 
executive control of the Ijoard. Tlie Board keep also one native 

* My observatioub have convinced me that the real number is far larger. 
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(loetor ill rpservf* to donl witli opidfiiiicp anci finploy Tinovp ns 
ofca^inii r(-(|iiiros. Of tlio llistrict Hoard liospitals only tliree, 
tliosp at (’oniilla, ('liHndpiir, and Hrrdiinanl'ririn, liavo actoininoda- 
1 ion fnr in-])at i(*nt s ; ilu'V contain hods for 81 jncn and 0 woimn 
and lli(‘ avcrap(‘ <]ailv nnndK'V in tlic waids duiinc |lif> year ItUlH 
was 1^2 111(01 and 1 wi'incn. d'he ("oinilla tfonale ward vras 
ccnpially full, hidn^ irnUa-d inncli inoro jiopidar tlian tlio l^diizun- 
nissa hospital which has 4 beds hut only i(‘cci\cd 9 jialients all 
tliP year. 

d'luMotal niindu r of iiaticnts tr<\at(Ml in the I'oard’s dispen- 
saries in 1!MKS was !>l!hM)(), 1 (hhOtit) adult inales. 1^5,000 females, 
and 02, 000 cldldren ; and another 4,000 women and children were 
ti'f'aied at thc' h'aiznnnissa hospital. The total expenditure of the 
Hoard hospitals for tho viaar was ]\s. 2(),r)00, Of tin's the Histriet 
Hoai'd ]:ro\ided Hs. 18. 100 .and the three Miini(d])alities I\s. 8,900, 
Oovernmeiit conirihuted Hs. 8».(i()0, and 10. 8,8(4) was raised by 
subscript ions. Sonn^ of t lie disj-ens.aries ar(‘ in siiita.lde laiildin^s 
hilt others are in thalclnal huts with kachO doors and walls. 'Mie 
J^'aiznnnissa hospital aho is sn]>)iorted mainly by the Hoard and 
Municipality at a cost of ahont JO. 1,200 a year, d’he rest of the 
dispensaries are inde|)end(mt of the Hoard and only tliat at Sarail 
and those of the Nawilli of l)a(a-a are iindfU’ th(‘ superyision of the 
Civil Srircc'on, who insjieets thosf' in the C'linkla Ivoslinal'ad estate 
ns adviser to His lliehness tlu^ Juiifi. Aeeordino to the census 
returns there are over 2,000 persons in Tippera practising 
medicine, tlioiieh only 47 had diplomas. Tliere has no doubt 
been an increase in the nnndier of fiualitied practitioners, but th(‘ 
ligures must imdnde H.iidyas who do not really ])ractise. 

The district dc].eiids for its water sn])])ly on its tanks, of 
which there is an immense niiiriher great and small, t^ome of 
them, excavated by the Hajas of Hill Tijipera or other great land- 
owners to fultil some pious vow or in commemoration of some 
person or episode, are splendid sherds of water. Hut many of these 
tanks have been negleeted, est»eeially those off the main thorougli- 
fares, and the small jiools dug by the villagers are often indescri- 
bably foul. M r. Cumming during t he survey of Chakla Roshnii- 
b;id made a census of the tank'^ and found in the two northern 
divisions ovrw 8,000, of wdiich 2,200 were permanent and only 
1,500 afforded wholesome water. Tanks become fewer and the 
proportion of clean ones smaller towards the north of the district. 
The water-sn])i)1y of Siuail parfiava ami in Hie vicinity of Lilksam 
is poor ; that of Comilla and the south-east fair. As long ago as 
1792, we find the Hoard of Keveune urging the improvement of 
the water-snp])ly and sanctioning advances for digging and re|)air- 
ing tanks. Nowadays the District Hoard encourage the reserva- 
tion of tanks for drinking water, and w here they are satisfied that 
the water-supply needs improvement, (R^vernment and the Hoard 
will provide two-thirds of the cost of excavating or cleaning a 
tank to be set apart for drinking. In this way 43 tanks have 
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been reserved outside the inuiieipfd towns; and the Ejljfl of Hill 
Tippera, the Court of AN'ards. and oilier Iar<,u‘ ])ropiielors >»re 
doiii^ something for the improvcuiient of the water-supply. In 
former times it was tliou^ht imjuoper to excavate tanks in the 
village sites, and lh(‘ break-down of this prejiidiec' has contributed 
to the ])o]lution of the water-su]»ply, l»ut a maiiv tanks, new 

as well as old, are to be seen still standing well away from all 
human habitation. 'J'her(‘ is said to be in mo>t parts a layer of 
foul soil, full of decayed veeelable matter, about Ib feet below the 
surface and about 5 feet thick; and that a tank may hold ^mod 
water it is neci^ssary either to stop short of this layiu’ or to cut 
down thi‘oiii,di it to a sound bottom. AVhere vi'oetable ^oowtb 
gives trouble the intioduction of tortoise's is tliounlit lameticial. 

In the north ot the di>trict it is ciistoiiiarv lor piet.;iianl, 
women to ('at, lialo'd earth, and caki'S (d this, red or brown, known TliVlV 
locally as ijdfd (dii/cii.r, are to he seen exposed for sale in tin* birth, 
markets. 
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(MIAPTKR V. 

MEASURES, AND RRICES, MATIRD VL CONDITION. 

The unit of land nn'asnre tlirouL'lionl tlif' disiricT is the L'dni 
whicdi is subdividtal into HO oi- !_'() tjduihis^ and is i^sedf one- 

sixteenth of a (Iron, t]i(‘ hii^hcst denoin inalion for ('X])i('ssiiif^ art'as. 
In some |)la('(^s tlie /ooii, or tjuaitfr Iron', is iise(l, In cn in i lohni 
])a|)ers the leiiLdh and Ineadth of a li(dd are (expressed in foihdns 
and /xrn^ and tlndr ])rodn(‘f divided hy 7^ <^i\'es tin* luindu'r of 
/,'(O0s, The lohii its<‘lf varies very yoa-atly iii (^xtent. It difTers 
aeeordin^ to tin* leimth of the nol or meastii ini; lod, and aeeordincj 
to the niimhi'i’ of s(|nar(* nol.' tiiat in;d\t* a, /oini. 'I’lieie may h(‘ 
/) X h nals to the Id n i ^ or 10 x ilf ; tin* nnj eoiilains from T) 
to 22 eulnts {hufli), and the eiihil may he IS, or HI, or even 
22 inches Ionise 

A list of tlie standard nu'asni'es in use in 81 ]i(irijiiiia>^ is eiv(*n 
as an Appendix to Mr. Ihowne's lu'poit on tin* district, and in 63 
the/idnY i.s shown as 1 b'oiho d.l /m/Z/t/s, or ‘31)!) of an aer('. In 
several ihe lorn i was 1‘Ul acres and in one ivoh acres. In the 
central division ol Chakla Eo.'-hnai'ad Mr. ('iimminj^f foriiid the 
/idni used by the Raj to b(^ 'MDt) acr(‘s or 6 x 0 nnls of ID cid)its 
of 18 inches; but in the northern division, much of which has been 
let out to })ermanent tenure-hold(*rs, tin* lotl was only 14 culuts 
and tlie kd ni ’ot)-! acres. It is a common ])raciice for tenure- 
holders to us(‘ a shorter nnl for the measuremenl of subordinate 
holdings than that used hy the cn in i min rs, and in the settlement 
of the Sarail estates in 181)3 it was found necessary to imike a 
distinction beiAveen ryoti lands and those of p(U’manent tenure- 
holders and lakhirajdars, the lornnu' btung allowed a kO n i of 130 
S(]uare nu/.s of D cubits of 31 inches ‘30 [ ac‘res ), and the latter 
a Idni of 120 srinare rof/x ol D.\ cuhils of 22 inch('s( - 4 acres). 

Ill 1888 tin* Collector gave a list of standard measuri'S, which 
dilTers slightly from that given by Mr. Erowne ; thus it shows the 
Bardakhat ko ni as equal to ‘301 acri's, whereas Mr. Browne gives 
1 hujhd 1 kfilhd H ('lintdi's (-361 acres) — t he former seems correct, 
for ryoti hohlings — and for (Jangamandal the (\rllector's list 
gives the kd ni as •602 acres, i\lr. Browne gives 1-21 acres, and 
the Setthunent Ollicer in 1897 found *4 acres to he correct. 

Milk, groceries, and gerierallv rice, are sold hy the standard 
seer of 80 tolahs ^2 060 lbs. avoirdupois) ; piaddy ai.d other agricul- 
tural produce by the seer of 8~ [’ tolahs. A seer of 82 tolalis is usi'd 
in some markets for pulses. Formerly grain wjis sold by the 
kd\hd,ii measure of ca])acily which varied from market tomarkt*!, 
but with the advent of the railway this has gone out of use.* 

* AJr. Damming s Hepoit on the Hcltlemtiiit. of Chuklii RoslinahiKl, para. D.s. 
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Pda li'af ) soils hy tli(‘ Jtlrii of H-l or !]S (jandds (ijUfvr- 

tettos ) ot Ioav(*s. Many art clos sold by Mio (fa.nda ^ pan and 

kdlutn. is ionr of anvIliiiiLj; as a moasuro of inonoy it 

inoaut four oowiuos (/.'o/oi, and tlio L'a i\i is still tho basis of frao- 
tional oaloulaiions. dbvcoitv t}(in<l,is ■ 1 p<i n : and Id pan.^ =^l 
kcihan. fsntbwoik is inoasurod by the L'aipi^ which is (h x 12 x 
cubic cubits --Mho culuc led. 

'riiore to bo no rc<'OMiiiscd pan/a.iia oryillai,^e rates in Ilciit rates. 

th(‘ district. Ill Saifiil in IIk* north of tlu‘ district the unit is not 
th(* yilla^o Imt the //o/ido, a portion of the arable lands of the 
yillacc^ and u iihin each h(iid,i ditt’oriuit, ratios ar(‘ paiil for dilt’crent 
desci ipt ions ot land, tho-e tor arabl(‘ lands ran^iiii^ troin six annas 
to K(‘. 1 - l-t) I i('r A o // /. d'iic a\'('ra'_^U‘ rent loi’ ryot i leddinys directly 
uinhu’ the z itidnilrir as sett ltd in ISI)7 was Ks. 2-2-7 per aert*. In 
(’halda. Ktashiia,b;'el in tin* east ol the di^tiict. rates yarital yuaaitly 
aceordiny to the (piabty ol the land and the locality (Ituierally 
they want' higher tor jute land than for rietuantl in tin* ta I n //do ri 
artei in tbt' uorlli than in tin* l/ims artsi in the central di\ision, 
while the small niibiilemeii lacti'cnltMl tleur tenants and cot 
doulile the rates. On an averayu' the ryoti rents as settled 
worked out to Id. M-o-l pm’ aert* on th(‘ entirt* ht)ldin'_j ; ami for 
settled and o(‘cupam;y raiyats only to Id l-dT in the north(*rn 
and Ks. o-l 1-2 in thecentr.al .livision |.er acn‘ cu]liyate(l. Jlyots 
holdine <at lixtel rates, and non-occupancy ryots jiaid less. In the 
Patikara estalirs in the cenli'e of the district t,h(‘ incidmici' of rent 
jier acre in the ar(*a ninhu’ direct inanayaunent is Us. 2-1-1 per 
acre, and much hiyher in pitlni tolnl/^; uhile lor settled or 
occn])a.ncy ryot'< only the rents ayiMaye Id, 2-(S-H per acre. 

in the report on the provincial rales operations for tin* yisar 
11)»)7-0S tiie ero.>s rental of the district is :u‘ven as Its. 12, h'S, ()()(), 
and t he (‘>t ima(eil normal cropped arid 1 . 1 70, ()()(). 'I’his e-iv(^s a 
traction over Id. d-lO-O pm- acre, Iiiit of course t.lu* en)ss rental 
includes other items bcMdirs tin* rent of arable and orchard lands. 

Ill (loverninmit (‘states tlie* incidence of rent on e.ach acr<‘ assessed 
works out to Us. 2-1-0. 

There is not much materi.al rceardme the increase of rent Imacase of 
rates sim.-e the Uermanent Seltlmnent, and it would he unprotit- 
able to compare rates ass(‘ss(‘d on the actual area cultivated as 
ascertained in tlie annual measurement with tin* continuous rents 
paid nowadays. We learn from a letter written by the (’ollector 
111 dSMG that there had been no substantial iiiciaaisi* of rates in 
/mor/u/or Ualdakhnl since tlie y(ar lib7, and in 1^3.3 it was 
rejiorted ot {\\{^ po njo nos in the south-west that the rates for 
arabh* land (no') were from fS annas to Us -1 a lomi or from 
t) I annas to Ivs, an acre. In tin* s(*l t l(*nn*nt ot sonn^ yilkmes 

of daiicamandal in 1S:)7 M r. ( uimmino found the earli(‘st rates 
rc'corded to be for the year 1781) Us. IJ per /coni ((piery /coni 
acres) lor po a ha roj, Us. .3 tor homestead, Us. 2-2-0 fur agricultural 
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hi^h land, Rs. 2 for marshy land, with higher rates for sugarcane 
and lands near the village. Later rates were lower, and under 
the fanning system the rents had been collusively entered at 
one rupee a lain. In all recent settlements rents liave been 
raised, but it is ])ractically im[)Ossible to distinguish the amount 
due to enhancement of rates from the additions for new cultiva- 
tion. 

Owing no doubt to tlie absence of means of transport prices 
in the 18th century tliictnated with terrible ease and the peasantry 
were liable to suffer almost as much from their fall as from their 
rise. In 1785, only a year after disastrous Hoods, rice was selling 
at three maunds a ru[)ee; in 1787, the price was 23 seers a rupee. 
In 1835 after a splendid Imrvest the price in villages away from the 
river was three to four annas a mannd, “ lower tluin it is ever remem- 
bered to have been. ’ * In 1850 common rice was eight annas a 
maund, but it rose to Ks.5 a mannd during the ( )rissa famine of 18GG. 
In 1870 the price had fallen again to He. 1-8-0 a.mannd. From 1877 
to 1880, th(‘ price ofrice averaged 21 seers or more ]>er rn})ee f and 
in the next ten years about 1-1 seers ])er rn])ee. For the ten years 
ending in 1902, prices at Fomilla ranged from8.i seers per rupee in 
1897 to over 18 ^eers in 1899 ; the district average for the live years 
ending in 1900 being 1 3 seers 10 chataks and for the next live 13 
seers 7 chalaks. In 1904 coolie rice for Assam was bought for ex- 
port at Ihs. 2-2-0 a maund. In 1900, j)rices rose throughout the 
province and only 8.J seers of common rice were to be had for a 
ru})ee at Comilla; in the ne.xt two years this high level was 
maintained, but with the good harvests of 1 908 and 1909, there 
was a fall, and in January 1910, eleven seers of common rice were 
to be had for the rupee at Comilla and twelve to thirteen at Brah- 
inanbaria. In Fei)rimry coars(‘ red rice was sold in markets in the 
interior at 0 annas for live seers, and w'as to he bought for export 
at Ks. 2-12-0 a mannd. Tlie best rice is a}K)nt twice as dear as the 
cuinmonesi. Ibices at Comilla and Chandpur are nearly equal, 
but in Bralimanbaria tliey range rather low'er, though the revtTse 
W'as the case in 1907-08, Salt has became cheaper of late owing 
to the remis.^ion of the duty. In 1700, the Fast India ('ompany 
limited the price to two ru})ee.s a maund, hut it rose afterwanls to 
five rupees, and pauf/a salt sold at from 8 to 10 seers a rupee 
between 1893 and 1903. With the reduction of the duty the price 
dropped to between 13 and 15 seers a rupee' in 19(4) and it now 
sells at 20 .<eers in Comilla and ('liiindpur and at 10 seers in Hiab- 
nianbaria. Fish of the best kinds sells at from 2} annas a seer at 
Sarjil to Gi annas in Comilhi, more or less aeeoreling to tlie season ; 
coarse fish is cheaper. Milk is to be bought at from 4 to 8 piee a 
seer, say 1| to 2lpl. a quart, in country markets, wliere it is 
brought in big brass bowls {bfhi). 

* (’olU'ctor’fi !.-U»t ()l the I8tli M;iy 

f I’aia. 172, Chakl.T, KoslinaltaU 8ctllemeiit Uep'irt. 
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A common labourer gets o annas a (lay. A m:u) who ejin s. 
use tools or put, np a hnt gets 8 annas, and a carpenfer or 
mason 12 to annas, or a good deal m()r(‘ if possessed of any 
deg ree of skill. In llifibrnanbaria a boatman g(‘ts 12 finnas a day 
or Ivs. 1.) a montli for bimselt an<l a dngont. ; a larger boat, 
with two men can be bad for from Ks. 20 to lis. .AO a montb, and 
extra boatmen at (5 to 8 annas a day. An agricultural labourer is 
given o to 5 annas and two meals daily. 

In IHib), Air. J. F. llrowne stated that the wages of a common 
coolie were five rupees a month and bis work dear at two. 

In 1871 a common labourer was paid 25, annas, wit boul, food, 
aii'l a blacksmith and carpenter 8 annas ; this was double the ratirs 
of ISoO. In 1700 Lieutenant Parlby charged 2^ and A //////os 
a rupee for earthwork on tin* (himti einbaid<ment, sav a rnp<‘(' jao- 
1 ,000 cubic feet, and in 18.58 the rate was Ks. [-8-0 per 1,000 
(•ubic feet, whereas the District Hoard now p.ays Ks, A-8-0 to Ks. ,5 
p)er 1.000 cubi(! feet. 

In 18s8 the Snbdivisional Olhcer of (diandpur rej)orted that, 
an agricultural labourer would get Ks. AO a year besides his board 
and lodging, while for harvesting in August and Septfonber the 
pay was Ks. -1-8-0 a month l)esid(*s food, and in November and 
December Ks. 7-8-0 a uionth. lie estimat(*d the average' earnings 
of a labourer for eight months’ work at Ks. 24 and his food. Idiere 
has been a considerable rise in wages, but it is le.ss than that in 
the price of food. 

In Chakla Ko.shnahild the average size of a .ield, i,(\^ the ar(‘a Si/,(' of 
within a singh' boundary comprising one class of land and leildings. 
in the |)Ossession of one |)erson, was 29 acres and the average 
size of an occupancy ryot’s holding was A^ acres; both holdings 
and (ields growing smaller towards the north. In Saiail tlu' 
average siz(* of a field was -.59 acres and that of a holding 
2 84 acres; in the ratikaril estate the holdings in different 
circles varied from 2*()A to 7-94 acres, the average b(dng A (S8 
acres with 10 plots to the holding. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that one tenant may own more than one holding. 4'he 
Settlement Oflicer of Sariiil calculated that ('ach rvol cultivated 
A 68 a(*res. There were found in 1901 about 1 .2 1 6,000 )i(MsonH 
of the chiss of rent-paying cultivators. This would me in a litt le 
more than 200, 0(10 householders. The cultivated ar(*a was jait 
down in 1901 at 1,071,000 acres, which would give o acres to the 
household. 

Air. Gumming in 1899 A.D. found the price of occu- Viilue of 
pancy rights to be about Ks. 7.5 per acre in Sarail, between houi. 

Ks. 60 and Ks. 78 near Kasha, and between I{s. 7A and Ks. 81 in 
Nabinagar. 

In Gangamaiidal the average price as shown in registered 
deeds was Ks. 102 per acre; while in the .south of the district 
(Laksclm and Chauddagram) the price was Ks. 4A to Ks. 46. 
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In tliP survf'v of (lio rrifiK'firri oi^tafos in !{)();') Mio ])rirof-i 
\v(‘ro found to ranoo from lU. 1^)7 to l\s. 1 IG in diffoiaoit, (•irclf‘^^ 
but tlio iimiros aro basml on hut bnv transactions. Mr rmomin^^ 
found that a landlord mij^dit ox^pcot 1 8 to HO years’ ])urc}iaso 
of the annual value of a tenuia*, i the rerd, he receives 
less the rent he ])ays and the collection ex])enses. lu all H71 
(lovernTuent estates in the district with an area of 10().7H1 acres 
and subject to a n^venue of Us. 2,1(),9S;) have h(*eu sold at. differ- 
ent tiuHvs for Us. 17,14,10.3. Many factors must, inlluence |)rice'-, 
and General averagf^s t(dl lit, tie exce[)t that the assessnu'ut leaves 
a valuable margin of ])rotit. 

d'he deeds of sale of occupancy rights registera'd in the year 
loot) show 2,771 konifi soM (or Us. 1, Do, SIX) or an averagO' of U,s. Gl) 
])^r /*’(/ n », which is erjuivalent to Us. 200 an acre /i])pro.\ imately. 
d'li(‘ highest, level was reach(*(l in th(‘ Chandour Ihu iid uhere the 
average price was Ks. 1()2> per and the lowest in nfijiganj 

Ks. Go ])(‘r kani. 

Sales were most numerous in tlie Ibalnnanl riria suhdi\ ision 
where average |)rices varied from Us, (w to Us St in difl’erent 
cir(d('s. Land near towns is more valualdc, budding sites in 
Lomilla fetching as much as Us G,OUo, fgOO, an acra*. 

Loans are taken on simple ])a\V!i* {h(ii>d li<( k) , on ]>lei]g(' of 
movable property witVi the condition that it shall he foifcited if 
th(‘ debt IS not re}>aid by a (‘crtain date {hit hit nillnih), on mort- 
gage {rrhitn), or on usufructuary moitgage { <1 n isud hi 
Interest is paid at half an anna or an anna per ru])ee jier nu‘ns(‘m 
on pet ty loans, or even at two annas per rup(*e, and at two to two 
and a lialf ])er cent. ])er mensem on larger sums leid, to persons 
in a Ixdter [)Ositi()n, wliile on a mortgage of houses or other suh- 
stard.ial securdy t,he rate may he as low as 12 per (aoit. ])er 
annum. In H)()G the (Collector found the iutmest extort^sl by (he 
money-lenders of Nabiuagar to he lot) per cent. Mr. Lurnrning in 
the east of t he district found the ])rof(\ssional money-hoider not 
much in evidence, most of the loans being given by well-to-do 
])easants to their more needy neighliours ; and he (‘stimated tliat 
froirj a fifth to a fourth of the peot)le were in debt. In the report 
on the (diittagong division for the (pdnqnennium ending in 
lt)0-t-.3, the Commissioner wrote: “The people are gmim-ally 
lavish in their exjxmditure on social ceremonies and trctpiently 
incur debts on thi.s account. Money is borrowiMl at rail's of 
interest varying from '24 to 75 per cent.; and it IVeipieiddy 
happens, as a result of the debtor’s inability to pay, that his 
holiling passes into the hands of his creditors. The result is the 
gradual creation of a class of well-to-do middlemen. It does not, 
however, ajijiear that cultivators have to borrow for thi^ iieci'ssaries 
of life. 4'liere have been no signs of a decrease in the imh'hted- 
nes.s of the agricultural community, rather it would ajipear that 

^ of Chaklu Koslmrd.u'ul, paragraph 38. 
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as ])rices riso ^^eiK^-ally and the staiidaol of cotofort also hia omi's 
higher, e^^ ponses on sp(‘cial occasions tend to inc*roas(‘, uliilo tlicK*. 
is yet no coniitniju tiiio extension of tin* liahit of thrift at ordinary 
times. Kv(*n t lu* comlit ion of the jiite cult ivators is not as satis- 
factory as ini^dit naturally be expected: their ihrifthxss habits 
impel them to stjuaiider freely the ready mon(‘v derivc'd from the 
sale of their crops. They lay nothin^ by to safej^nard themstdves 
fijoaiiist substHpieiit losses, and, as a result, are seriously impo\ tu ished 
in a had season. The rentals and v'alue of tin* agricultural hold- 
ing are incrc'asino and this fact enconraoes reckl(*ss horrowinin 
Those uho lose (Innr property from indebtedness o(*neially 
ini^nate to Hill Tijipera where they can obtain sett!(‘m(*nt of 
jungle lands on easy terms. The indebt(‘dness of the people is 
also due to their loye for litigation whi<*h [iroves ruinous to 
many.” iSo also the boom in the vveayiiig tradi* that, followed on 
the eult of Indian made ^mods since the y4‘ar IDO.') is s.aid to have 
left tile weavers dei ply indeht(*d to tin* middh'inen who advanced 
them mom*)'. Morloanivs of land, of oceiJj)anev as well as of 
siip'erior rij^hls, are common in most [larts, but in the iklt iLfua 
estates the Selllemeiit Otlicer foimd it the custom to sell portions 
of hoklin^n; rather than to moiteai^n* the whole. 

h titdJud;, ov fxfuiii jiushoni (wastin^^ mort similar 
ill efleet to a 0 //•-/-/. c,s/oyf lease) is found in Haksam and olhrr 
parts of tin* di>trict. This is amoii^a^(*hy which tin* land is 
devised for a term, usually niii(‘ y<‘ars or less, in lieu of both 
principal ami intere.>>t. 'riiehieh rates at uhieh tin* land is valued 
are lemaikahle — Ivs. 10 or more [jer hon.}^ say I\s ,“>() tolls. d(J an 
acre, for each year's use in an area where the ordinary rents of 
occupancy ryots do not exceed one or two ru[>ees a ho ul, 

l/aaiis are rai(*ly taken from ( M)V(*rnmenl . d'here is no 
recoiaied eas(* of an advance lieinn given under the Hand Improve- 
ment Loans Act, and the amounts advanced under the aoricnl- 
turists Loans Act wen* tritling up to the year ll)0d-07, when there 
was scarcity and Ks. 1 ,0,3,000 were lent. There is in ('ornilla a 
loan society with a capital of one lakh founded in 1871; and 
another society “ The Cliilndpur Lo-uperative 'Eown l)aid<, Limi- 
ted,” with a share caj)ital of Ks. l,;i(>0 on the Sehulu-Delit/x-h 
system has been founded lately under the auspices of (jovern- 
meiit ; a similar society lias been registered lately in Lomilla. 

It cannot be said that the idea of co-operati vi* credit has 
tak(‘ii a strong hold on the people, but tbe zeal of the zamindars 
of llomnai a i and of the manager of tl.e IKiukailadi estaO's has 
created twelve embryo societies which, though not very robust at 
present, may lead to greater things.* 

A long series of otlicers have reported that Hie jieople of M.Lii'tiMl 
Ti[>[)eia are well otT in compiarisori with those of most parts of 
India, and theie seems no doubt that their condition has imj)ro\i d 
in recent years. In 1888 the Collector after a sp(*eial empiiry 

8.iu:e Lliis was wnitcii somt* m.jrc societies have been toime.l and the 
prospects ul success are brighter. 
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stated !ts Ids belief tlmt at least. 10 per cent, of the population 
mdereil lioiu cbroide insiiflieiency of food, which he explained to 
loeaii anythin^ less than the usual three full meals a day, the 
fust eaten cold, and the other two hot. Since then there has not 
he(Mi much chane(‘ in the food of the people, hut in other respects 
the standard of comfort is rising, d'be clothing is better, and 
coats and shirts of English make are more common. Gold orna- 
ments have been substituted for silver in the houses of the upper 
clas8(*s, and silver lor tho.se of hell-metal or brass. Men ride now 
or go in carts or train.s whose fathers would have walked, and 
there is an increasing demand for crockery, cigars, cigarettes and 
perfumery. 

The deposits in the post ollice savings banks have risen in 
ten years from a little over two to nearly nine and a halt lakhs. 
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Cl [AFTER VI. 

ACIMCI l/rCKE. 

The greater part of the district consists of an alluvial soil liTii^ation. 
watered hy ninneroiis rivers and streams. 'I’lie 1 almai Hills 
anti the uplands on the cast adjoining Hill Tipptna alone rise 
above the gt'otnal level, and during the rainy season two-thirds of 
tlie district are sul)inerged, whih* in the l^rahmanharia subdivi- 
sion there are huge areas jtermanently marshy or t'overed with 
water. In most yt‘ars the rainfall is abundant and irrigation is 
unnecessary even on lands too high to henetit hy the annual overilow 
of the rivers. When re<juired water is raistal by a basket {xeind) 
swung from ropes held by two men standing on either side of the 
hollow or channel from which the water is to he drawn, or by 
iiK'ans of the jd'iU or hindtiy a long scoop sha])ed like a canoe 
which moves upon a fulcrum near its centre. The ]ong(‘r end of 
the scoop is dip|)ed into the water, and when full is raised by a 
lever, consisting of a bamboo furnished with a heavy coniitto poise 
and discharges its contents into a channel at the higher level. 

Water may in this way be lifted to a considerable height l)y 
successive stages. 

Excepting in the Ealmai Hills, where the earth consists Soil, 
chiefly of decomposed rock of a reddish colour, the soil throughout 
the district is of alluvial origin and composed of clay and sand 
in varying proportions. The cultivators recognise a large nnmher 
of varieties according to the relative ])roportion of (he ingicdients 
and the colour and consistency of the product. A list of names 
in common use in Chakla lvoshnrii)rid will he found in jjaraLjraph 
3 of Mr. Cumming’s report of ISDll on the sctllcnuml tjf t In^ 
estate. The soil in most parts is cxceialmgly fcrtili*, c.snecially 
the rich loam known as Mfitifil Mali, which contains about tlirec 
parts of clay to one of sand. 

The inundated lands laapiire Imt little manure to grow rice. Maiuiri s. 
Generally all they get is the ashes of the stubble which is Imnicd 
before tli(‘ field is ploughed again, .lute rc(piires mma^ food and 
the cultivator gives it as much catth* manure as he can spare, Imt 
as there is a great demand among the jjoorer classes for cow-dung, 
which after being drie<l and made into flat cakes is used as fuel, 
comparatively little of it finds its way to the licln. Gaiden cro[)s 
such as chillies, and the betel-nut, may he given sweepings or 
leaf mould, or mud from kUdls, ami hotel-vines are given oil cjdve. 

The local cattle are small in size and poor in (juality, a result battle, 
due to insiillicient food and the ahsencti of any organised means 
or method of improving the breed. The deterioration thus can.^ed 
is aggravated by the steady tendency to bring waste lauds under 
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cnltivtition, Uiereby reduein*^ tfie urea uvailafile for pasturage* 
Tlit^ chief ^raziii^^ j^iouikLs left are the iiuiri-hy lands or the 
sites of deserted villacjes, and tlie sides of swamps, tanks, and roads ; 
tiie latter are the chief resource of cattle during" the rains, and 
tliere can be little doubt that there is a scarcity of futlder in many 
villages at this time of the 3 ear, when the rice and jute crops are 
on the croumP. The cattle are then partly stall-fed, l)utitisthe 
exception for them to anythin^^ but straw for fodder ; and 
their sheds ar(‘ of a wretclu'd, llimsy, descrijition with siairccly a 
mat wall to kia-p out wind and rain, lloth bullocks and budaloes 
are used for the plouj^di, and the .Muhammadans em])loy cows for 
the same purpose. Plough bullocks are imported from Dacca, 
Kanepur, Mymensingh, and Mani[)ur ; the be^t breed being the 
sturdy dark-coloured cattle brought from iManipur. Ikmies are 
not common, Imt are bred to a small extent in tlu^ T)audkrindi, 
iMiiradnagar, Naliinagar and Ihrilimanbaria Ihoitos. 

Cultivators often plough in turn for one another, and a man 
can generally hire a ])lough, or may evmi get his fiidd entirely 
prejtared for a lump sum down, about I'is. 2 ])er bigha. 

Malignant sole throal , r/(Ca/./Ae/n, is the commonest of the 
more sc'rious dis(‘ases and outbreaks of it ocamr iii the cold weather 
and spring. There are in most years sporadic cast's of foot-and- 
mouth disease {haian.) and occasional ejiidemics of rinderpest 
{jfid I'd n,). Ant.lirax sonndimes visit s the d i>t i ict and it is consi- 
dered unsafe to give grass (mt near ('Omilhi to \aluable horses, 
d'lnue is a veterinary di>pensary at Comilla in chai-ge of a ipialdied 
practitioner. 

In the returns for lh()7-()8 the normal cultivated area is shown 
as only e tch'd, 01)0 acres of wliicli old, 000 acres were ot'cupied by 
second cro|)s, giving tlie net cro[)ped area as 1,1 70,0U() acres or 
7d per cent, of the district area. 

It must l;e remembered that in the alisence of a village 
recording agency these tigure.s can bo regardetl only as esliinales, 
and ther(‘ are no means ol cliecking them except in the few areas 
wliicb have lieen surveyed cadastrally. Tlie siirvi'y of Chakla 
Koshnabad, 1802 and onwards, showed that in the northern and 
central divisions of that estate about 72 per cent, was nndm- eulti- 
vation, and another 8 jier cent, cultivable; and in the Sarail 
estates, surveyed about the same Lime, 7d per cent, was found to 
be cultivated. The survey of the I'atikara estates in tin* south- 
west of the district slnyw'cd 80 per cent, of the total area to be 
enltivated and anotln‘r d per cent, callable of bt'ing reclaimed in 
DJOd. These proportions are near enough the estimate, lor the 
whole district to point to its approximation to correctness, 
f Mr. Browne, in his report on the district (Ibdd) at tin* close 

of the Ih'venue ISnrvey, gave the area of Tijipera as 2,d48 sipiare 
miles, of which 1,905 square miles, or over 75 per cent, were unch*r 

* In .■'Omt' purls (»t thi! di.-itnct it Cu^tdiuary to sell cll' cultle alter tlio 
plouyliiiic suasuii or kill them for food. 
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riilti\ al ion . hi IM71 tlic (■olloctor was o( opinion i hat onl\ a \'ory 
small ])i oport ,on of cnltivahlo land was lyiiii^^ uncnK i vai od, and 
ill ISV l-V.") ili(‘ (‘iiUivalod area was estimah'd at 1 Jll) 1 ,7()() acri's or 
70 [lor (‘Old . of tlu'aroa of the district as it tlion stood, hi 
tlio total area uiidia' crops u'as shown as 1,11 7, nco acr(*s, in l!)01-():^ 
as l,o0(),U00 acres, ;iiid in ll)()7-()8 as 1 ,4*J7, ()()() acn‘s. d'hi' twice 
cropped area was in ll>()l-()2 about l?8f),(^n(), and in l‘)()7-()S nearly 
21)1,000 acres; i^dviiii;’ the lud. crc)pped aiaaas in (ht)so two years 
as 1,071,000 and l,i;h),(i00 acres, cipiivalent to 07 and 71 ptw 
cent, respia-t iv(dy of the total ar(‘a of tin* district. h'roni tln*s(‘ 
ti^'ures it TniL;ht he inferred that tlnwe has been an actual d(*crease 
in cwltivation. Tliis is certainly not the case, and it semns probable 
that th(‘ early estimates were too hiob. In the sidtlciiumt of 
Chakla Uoshiialnld in the east and of Sarail in th(‘ north of tln^ 
district t he tenants were found to b(* in possession of a cood (heal 
of land in excess of that to which they were entithMl, and 
there was clear evidence of new cultivation. In 1 874 when tln^ 
lifilmai and Maiiuitnati Hills wi‘re sold to the Iblja ol Jlill d'ipjx^ra 
they wme covered with junyde ; nowall but the highest points 
ha\'e been iv'claiined and cultivated. Moriaiver, it is widl known 
t,hat cult ivatioii is encroaching on tb(‘ liordm’s of tlie niarsh(‘s, 
ami th(‘ contraction of t,he past.ina^ grounds owing to tliis caus(‘ 
fraspuMit ly l(‘ads to disturliances of t.h(‘ jieace. Tin* lad urns 
tor the year 1907-08 showed 72,0()() acaes of curr(*nt fallow 
and I2:f,()00 of cultivalih* waste, but practically all the land 
lit for cultivatiim in its present state has b<*(*n taken iiji, and there 
is not v(*ry much room for further increase. 

Rice is liy lar the most important crop in the district, and in 
spit(‘ of the jiopularity of jute the proportion of tin* land given uji 
to it is increasing. In 11)01 tin* normal ar(‘a umhu' rice was 

8 10.000 acres or (50 percent, of the gross cropp(*d area; in 1007-08 
it was 1,01 ;5, 000 acres, or nearly (50 per cent. Ollu'r food-grains, 
mostly [lulses, occtniy than one-fifteenth of tin* cropp(*d ar(*a. 

Next to rice in order of im[)ortance comes jutiy which 
occiijiies normally about 21 jier cent, of the gross cropped ar(*a, 
being more extensively grown in the (Ihruidpur and lb rilimanliaria 
sulidivisions and to less than half that, extent in tie* sadr sub- 
division. ()dsc('ds rank next and are grown on aliout [ler c(‘nt. 
of He* cropped area. Tin* cultivation of sugarcane is b(*ine aban- 
doned gradually, and in 1007-08 sugarcane was |))anted in only 

4.000 acres, or little more than a ipiarter of the normal area sown 
in 1001. Orchards and garden produce make up over 1 jier cent, 
of the crops, 'fobacco though occupying but a small ar(*a is a 
valuable crop, and the betel-vines and areca-nut jialms must bring 
in a lot of mom^y, while of vegetables chillies and radishes are 
grown extensively. 

Rice {Orha, s<itiva), dluln in the vernacular, is the sta])le crop. 
Here, as elsewhere, it falls into three main divisions, according to 
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the season at which it is reaped, viz.f the a vs or aiitninn crop, the 
(Ivian or winter crop, and the doi'o or H])ring crop. There are 
numerous varieties in each class, and Air. (humming collected no 
less than 172 specimens of diflferent kinds. “The kinds called 
(robindahVioi^ and Jafrail are,” he says, “aristocrats amonw rice 
seeds : delicate, almost round grains, pure in colour, and grown in 
a rather sliort plant, which thrives on high fertile soil. The 
c<wse varieties come from long-stemmed plants in low-lying lands. 
Heavy clayey soil, which retains moisture is most suitable for 
ordinary kinds of paddy.” Some kinds of rice will grow in 
marshy lands covered by 15 feet of water, others thrive on the 
high ridges and uplands on the east ; but the rice from the high 
lands is far (he finer, tliough the low lands of Brahmanhari give 
the heaviest outturn. 

Aus, The diLS (Sans, dsn or early) crop is sown from the middle of 

IMarch to the middle of May, on lands that are not likely to he 
submerged in the flood season and is harvested from ttie middle of 
July to the middle of tSeptemlier. Some intermediate varieties 
harvested in October are classed in the returns as dus. The seed 
is generally sown broadcast, but Mr. Cumming notes that much of 
the dus rice in the Koshnabad estate is transplanted. When the 
seed is sown broadcast the land has to be ])loughed again and 
liarrowed when the young plants are about a foot high. This 
resembles the operation known as hyiuhnv in Orissa where it 
applies to all rice sown broadcast. If the land is under water at 
the time of sowing the seed is steeped in water before it is sown. 
If sown in seed-beds the seedlings are transplanted when a month 
old. The principal varieties of dvs are Vhvchya sail, Kdniihl 
sdf/, KdchaJdni sdldif Boildm, Hlidtnri, Levid, Pnravy, (Jhrild- 
kdiLcfidv, Phulbdddvi, Lofidig'nri, Kdldsathya , Ohdlisathyd , Ekrd. 
The Inst three are very coarse rices, whicli under favourable 
circumstances ripen in sixty days from the time of sowing, and 
hence the name Bdthya. About a maund or a little more of seed 
is required for an acre of dvs. The estimates of the normal 
produce vary from 15 to JO mannds of paddy, but it is generally 
agreed that it is less than the yield of omnu rice, and the grain is 
inferior and eaten only by the poorer classes. Of recent years the 
area under this crop has been about 250. 000 acres. 

Boro rice is sown in seed-beds and trans})lanted in December 
or Jauuar y into the softcla}ey soil on the hanks of rivers, on the 
margin of hits, or in newly formed islands. U'he crop is gathered 
in April. It yields a coarse grain, only used by the poorest class 
and as food for cattle. It is planted in about 24,000 acres. 

Aman. The dman or cold weather rice, known in the centre of the 

district as pansh from the month of harvesting, is reaped in 
November and December. The short-stemmed varieties, shdit or 
rod dhdiiy whicli yield the finest rice, are sown in seed-beds in June 
or July, and from July to September, when about 9 inches to a foot 
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the seedlings are jdanted out in little eliirnps of four or five, 
about 0 inches apart, in soil that has he-oi ploughed to the 
oonsisteiic V of gruel. Iti 1901) when tin* eroj) in parts of the 
district was drowned by th(‘ Hoods rice sown in Scj)jeinh(w gave a 
fair out turn thanlcs to unusual rain in November. A siaal-lKal 
yhould provide plants for about ten times its own area. 'rh(» 
eoarsfw vaimdiics (/>o7’s//d/ or are grown in deep water, and 

are for the most ])art sown broadcast in hjln or low-lying lands 
from tin* mid'lle of .March to the middh* of May. d’liey are 
seldom transplanted. As tlu* water rises over (lie inundated 
fi(dds the (i lUiiii, crop grows with marv(*llous rapidity, a growth of 
as much as 9 iiiclies having b(*(*n rei'orded in 24 hours. 

No improx'erru'nt S(*t*n)s to have bei*n (‘(recl(‘d of late years in 
the (piality of t he rice grown in tin* districi, but a great extension 
of ( he area under culfivation has certainly tak'cn jdace. In the 
vcai 1901 there ueia* 2b 1.000 aei’cs under dns' and b(i2,()0() under 
uniKii rice; in 1907-08 these ar(*as had risen to 2b7,0()0 and 
()7 t,v!t)ty acres respect ively ; and in the following year w'ith high 
prices and a bett(*r season rose to o20,0()0 and 70j.()0o acres, 
while horo rica* was grown on another Id, ()()() acres. Rice is tlie 
principal cro]) in ev(*ry part of the district init covers a larger 
portion of tin* siulr tliaii of the otln*r two suixlivisions, the differ- 
en(*e being greatest in the case of tin* 0 ns crop which occujiies 29 
per cent, of the cultivat(‘(l area in the sadr, n(*arly 22 per cent, in 
Rraiimanbaria, and oidy Id jiei’ cent, in tin* (diandpnr subdivi- 
sion. 'I’lu* estimated ])roduction of rice during th(^ live years 
ending in 1907-08 was 2, 00.5, 000 tons, or just over 400,000 tons 
a year. In s(*veral years the harvest was poor, but the full crop 
assumed, 8 ni;iuiids of rice per acre for tlu* harve.st and under 
Id maunds for the winter harvest, s(‘ems low in corujiarison with 
tiie la'sults of the cx[)eriments of Mr. humming * in Chakla 
Roshiiabail, which gave 19 to 21 maunds of jiaddy per acre for 
medium class lands, and those of the Settlement OHicer in SaiTiil 
which gave from 20 to 30 maunds for u ns and from 15 30 

m/iunds for long-.st(*mmed winter rice. 

The other cereals ami pulses grown in the district occu|)y a 
normal area of only 24,000 .acres. f They include the millets 
known as knon and chiuti which are sown in .lanuaryand h'ebruary, 
and reji[)ed in A[)ril and May, .and various pulses, such as gram, 
klu’^ori {Ltitfii/rus sathnis), peas, rnttsuri {Krnwni /c/cs ', ihilnr/ 
{PhaseuJns rnvnffo), arJuir {(Jnjnnns hid ic/iis) i\r\{\ kald i (Phnsruius 
roxhai 'riiese crops are for the most part sown towards the 

end of tlie rains and readied during the <*old season. They are 
cultivated on the same kind of land as rice, with the exception of 
arhar whicli is sown on high dry land. 

* rar:i. 7J, SottlomciiL Report. 

t riic Jigriculiurul rftiiriis give the normal are.'i as 27,200 acres, hut it 
has not been above 2r»,0U0 since 1001. 

H 
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Jute, pat or Yailiya, ia the moat important crop after rice. It 
is very sensitive to changes in the Calcutta market, and there is a 
constant swinging of the pendulum, a year of high prices being 
followed by increased cultivation of jute and vice versa. In 1901 
the norrtial area under jute was taken at 285,000 acres, hut after 
the high prices of 1901 it rose to nearly .317,000 acres. This how- 
ever vvas not kept up, and the high price of rice led to a return 
to that crop, only 23 t, 000 acres being under jute in 1908. It is 
most largely grown in the Ihahinaulniria and Chandpur subdivi- 
sions, wlu're it occup)ies from a fourth to a fifth of tlie area under 
cultivation. The jute grown in Tippera belongs to two main classes, 
Kaebari grown on the east bounriary towards the hills, and Nnrnagnr 
wliich is raised in the plains; there is also a tiiird variety called 
Saiail wbii'b is grown on the north bank of the Titas in the Sarail 
estate, 'rhe Nurnagar is lighter in colour than Saiail ; the later 
cives the largest outturn ; and the Kachari is tlie best inrpiality. 

The most suitabh* soil for jut(‘ is a sandy loam and it ])refors 
lands which ar(‘ inuinlated but not for over long. It is sown in 
the mouths of ]\Iar(*h, April and Alay aftiT as many as 7 or 8 
plough ings and as much manuring as the cultivator can afford. 

A ploughing and a liarrowing are required after the sowing, and as 
soon as the plants appear above ground much weeding has to be 
done. The ])lant should be ready for (tutting after being to .5f> 
months in the ground, he,, in July, August, or September. The 
cut stalks are st(‘eped for about 10 or 15 or even 20 days under a 
laver of gras<, (‘arth and brn.'^hwood, and when sufUciently rotten 
the libre is easily stripped off by hand. It is then washed, |)re- 
feralily in running water, and hung up in bundh'S to dry. It 
fakes 30 men to separate in a day the lilire from an acre (jf land, 
but women and even children can do this (juite exqiertly. The 
full outturn for the district is estimated by the Agricultural 
I)ej)artment at 1 inaunds of libre to the acre, but in only one 
year in the last eight has that level been reached, and 13 rnaunds 
seems to be a fair average. Mr. Cumming |)ut the outturn at 20 
manuds per acre. The refuse is not wasted, hut dried and used for 
fuel or ieneing. lOilse hemp at.) sown in (Jetoher and cut 

in A])ril is used for making nets, and occupies some 22,000 acres, 
(lotton, once an important product, is no longer to he seen. 

After rice, lihres, and hetehmit, tlie most valuable crops are 
the oilseeds, hut the eultiv'ation of these seems to he decreasing, 
and the area given up to them has not been more, than 45,000 
acres in any year since 1901, though the normal was in 1907-08 
given as 50,000 acres. Rape and mustard (tSarishd and Rdi) are 
grown on more than half this area. They follow jute or rice, and 
are sown about the end of October on high land. They prefer a 
loamy soil, sandy but rich; it must he well pulverised, and if it be 
not inundated a considerable quanlity of manure has to he given. 
They are harvested in January or February. 
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Til or "iiiL^elly coinos noxt in ol ini|)oit:in<‘<\ i'li-MO 

are I, wo croiis in tlie district — one, the rij)[)cra til, whicli is ii-'iiail y 
of a lii^ht colour, and th(‘ other, counlry f>i, which is noinliy ihr. k in 
eoloiir. llol h crt)j)s are raised on sandy lomis or r!ih;(i!h!> i land. 

(k)iintrv til is sown in Aj>iil and harvested in .lipie and dniy. 

The hiil til is sown in SejiteonluM' or Oedohei* and cut in .lamiaiy. 

LiiiSiHMl is giajwii on ahr)iit d/lOO acia s, alfto' rice* or jnhn I ln‘ 
eastor-oil hean, hlui,)'(‘n<l(t ^ is also found, and an oil us(‘d lor hum- 
ing is obtained froni the fruit of tin* jn'lnij. 

Iletel-nut or .s'nyor/ (Aiaca calcchu'; is ^rown t hi(ae,dn-ut tin* itctcl-nut . 
and (,dia'id|)ur subdivisions, aiid in tin* (vxirenn* sontli-west 
of th(* district is the most inijjoitant crop :dh r lice; ; !> i inpin laid', 
that tin* la'veiiue of Diirlcii and other faii/iun< was calculated at 
t he [lermaiHMit s(d t h*ment on an cst i mate o| the produce ol tic sc 
trees, ddie s>>f^on is grown from .'-■.'<‘(1 sown in nuireries in 

iVovember or Decc'inlier. Wdnm the .-Cv'dlim-s .ai'e about 11') montiis 
old they are planted out iu land manured uilli sweepings and leaf 
mould ill tin* sbad(^ of ?/n/ nf/t/d’ or jil.antain trees, lii its seveiitli 
or eiglith year tin* tree yields iniit e.iid may go oil bearing lor 2,) 
years. In 1 800 Mr. xNitya (iopal .Miikerj«'e of the Agrieiil! ui al 

r)e[)artment, (*stimat('d the produce at from ,5 to !) inaunds an aeii's 
worth at the pres(*nt rates from Its. 50 to Ks. lOO. tt is an 
e.xceedingly prolitahle ero[), hut the trees are (h'lieato and inisily 
darnaited by bigli winds. 

d'lu* l)t‘lel-vine {f'cin) is grown tliroughoiit tin* e(nitr('and B tcl-vin 
south of tJie district. It re(piir(*s thorough diainag(‘, rich soil, and 
shaih*. Imr the reception of the young vines a lad {hl'lD) is 
I'.repared and enclosed in fi frame of r(‘eds about 7 leet high, 
covered over with grass or straw thiek enough to prot(*et the plants 
from the sun without excluding all light and air, dh(^ soil must 
he sandy, though strong, and regnires careful pix'jiaration. In 
Tippera the beds are not raised as high as in many other loe.alities, 
and in Bibir Ba/ar near Comilla there are acres of thesi* betel 
houses [pCui luiT(ij) hardly above the general level. lh<* s(*i'dlings 
are planted out about the month of October, and when they begin 
to sprout the vines are trained up sticks. New earth is added 
from time to time, and the plant it look(*d alter lasts for several 
years, hearing eontinuously. There is no cerlainty as to the oiit- 
turn, but it is a very profitable, though exhausting^ cro{). I be 
leaves fetch from one to three annas a bird., containing from Oh to 
112 leaves. 

Sugar-cane, once a valuable crop, is gradually disappiairiiig. 8>i-:ir.L‘:iTc 
Ten years ago theri* W(‘re about lG,0(i0 acres in which it was 
grown, hilt that area has been dwindling slc'adily until now it is 
little more than 4 000 acres. About half the cane produced in the 
district is eaten raw. There are five known varieties, viz., 
Starniahara, Ndijra, Kali, and Lot Bomhui, or the red 

Bombay variety, which is the best of all. It is common for 
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sii^ar-cane to follow mustard in the .same field. The soil is 
ploughed twice or thrice and i.s then m.-iniired, after wliich it 
has to be plougiied another six or eight time.s. Much trouble is 
taken over the cuttings. A portion is cut from the old plant and 
placed in the mud on the edge of a tank. After 1/) days or a 
month these cuttings an* taken up, and divided into portions 
containing tliree joints each, which are ])laced in a prepared plot 
oil the bank of a tank, which has been richly manured with a mix- 
ture of tank mud, ])addy-chaff, and cow-dung. After the eyes and 
roots have come out, they are taken up in bundh^s and transplanted 
in lin(*s 18 inches apart. The transplanted plant remains about 
10 or 11 months in the ground from April to Marcli. 

Tobacco is another croj) that is less popular than formerly. 
It used to occupy over 4,000 acres, but now is grown on litth* more 
than Inilf tliat area. It needs a very strong and fertile .‘•oil, rich 
with new silt or h(‘avily manured and careful cultivation. The 
seed.s are sown in a nursery in September or October, and aft(‘r 2.5 
or 30 days the seedlings are |)lanted out. They liave to be pro- 
tected from the sun for five or six diiys. As they grow up, old 
and spoiled leaves must be riuuoved, and in three months the 
plant is ready and is cut oil luvar the ground.* In the c(U)tre 
of the district, where it grows freely on the banks of the Oiimti, 
tiiere is a wider margin of season, some plants running to flower 
in Februfiry, others being only jdanted out then. There are 
several varieties. The eountry Qh'shi) has a rather long narrow 
leaf, the in</li lias a thi(dv(‘r. smaller, rounded leaf. Tin* heaves 
are (uired for home consumption by being dried fir.st in the house 
and dually in the sun. It i.s common to mi.x nij) with (he dried 
leaves. Another mixture, called vuiscilychlti r ((hrulku, or scamted 
tobacco, which is used by the liigher classes, is kept two or three 
inontlhs before use. Aliout one and a half or two months after the 
first cutting, another cutting can he made, but this yields a smaller 
outturn. Four to five maunds per acre of dried tobacco are 
obtained from two cuttings. 

Chillies, rnarich, are cultivated e.xteusively in garden land. 
The local consumption is large and a great deal is exported to 
Calcutta. The seeds are sown in a nursery after the rains, and 
when a month old planted out in land which must he pulverised 
and manured. The plants are ready in June or July, when they 
are taken up and dried. - 

The vegetablPvS of the district include hean.s of various sorts, 
the haifjun or briiijal, potatoes, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers, sweet 
potatoes, onions, garlic, tomatoes, radishes and turnips. Kadi.slies 
(m?/Ci)of a large size are abundant in the cold weather, and in the 
rains prickly cucumber, /.urcAg and a small gherkin, kitrkdni, 
are grown extensively. Tlie country bean {chiiin or Cariavalia 
en.siforrnis) is a climbing plant that grow.s over the cottage roofs, 

* Chakla Itoshnabad Report, para. bl. 
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covorintf iliom in p])ring with mnssps of while and hliie flowers, or 
is trainpil over Irirnhoo [)latforni- ahont 3 had from the ground. 
It is notie(\ihle lhat th(‘ hrinjals art* loni^ and sansat^n‘-s});i[)('d, not 
e^l^-sliaped or round as near ('a'lentla, 'I'omatoes hav(‘ lu'eii added 
to the list la^rciit ly, and are hroui^dit to market both rij)e and 
nririiK*. Arnont^^ the fruits may he immtioTied nudons, pa[)ayas, 
several kinds of plantains, which are usually poor in (juality, the 
pK.nirlo, m!mi( 0 (\s of an inferior (pialily hut consumed larL((dy in 
curries while unripi^ or pickled ij» mustard oil, limes, jacdv-fruit, 
licliis, custard-a[)ple, Indian oliv(‘ {jid/'di) used in curries, Indian 
plums pHiava, /-e/, j)almyra, dates and cocoannt; of tlu'se the 

last, which is much poown in tin* south-west of the district, and the 
jack whi(di lines roads, tanks, and hom(‘sl(‘ads, ar<‘ the most \ aluahle. 

( 'oriamh'r (tl Int ii j/d or r/d/o/ i is to lie found near every villap^e, 
erown in small patclnss of hipdi laml durino the cold weather and 
plucked in .March. With it various siiijs are oftcui sown. SatllowcT 
and ol luo' dy(\s also are ^p'own in minnte (piantit ies, ]\//<s<ir l or 
iejirirn (Lalhvrus saiivns) is .sown to a considerahle e.xtinit in the 
eentr<‘ of the district, sonn times after jut(‘ or rice, oc'casionally iilso 
as a third ci()[), and serv(\s lar^(dy as food for catthn 

'riie cultivators, it is said, do not hcdieve in rotation, hut 
think t hat if t hi* crop hi- eh im;(Ml I he productive (opacity of tin* 
held will he diminished. Ihit tin* (-xtimsion of jutr cultivation 
and tin* tendency to sow eitln-r ric(* or juti* as may promisi* tlu* 
laryu*r jirolit have prodiua'd a ^real chanju*; much land puows rice 
in one year and jute in anollu-r ; indeed, it is said to la* understood 
that jute cannot la* eiown continuously on (he saim* plot of 1/ind, 
unless it is refreshed ;niniially lyv imimlat ion. d’ln* cold weather 
ero[)S, mustard, [lulsi'.s, toliaeco, (‘le., may he \'ari(*d from y(*,‘ir to 
year, hut it doi's not a[)[)ear that the ehanL;es are rune with any 
Ihonyht of the lauielils of rotation. Uneonscioiisly, jierhaps, tin* 
villaecis oft(‘n line th(‘ir p^ardens witli leenminous trees, 'iiui iniur 
and others, which [irohalily help to r(‘eou(i the drain on tln^soil. 

ddiesi* aia* of ilie most primitive descrqition, and no new 
varieties have la'('n ini rodnc(*d. d’he plough is made entir(*ly of 
wood, thoueh sorncdinu's tin* share is tipped with iron, and isliejit 
enoueli to la* eaiTi(*d easily on the shoulder, 'I'lie beam is about 
C) feet long and eurverl, and the yoke feet long is jiiereed liy 
two or four yoke sticks. In the north the handh* and flie share 
ar(^ in one ])i('ee, hut in tin* south are oC s(*[)arate pi(‘ces. The 
harrow {inoi(']iau<f or cfioijani] is of two harnhoos joinefl tog(*ther 
by bars ladderwise, hut narrowing towards the ends. A large 
rake {ncJira) with long bamboo teeth servi's the purpose of a horse 
hoe or searilier. A Ladali, a erowhar a hatchet {krurdl.)^ 

and a H(*ld knife or bill-hook com[)lete the e(pii[)in(*nt of a 

cultivator. 

Tliere i.s not much information as to the relation between 
harvest and rainfall. 
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Iti Saiail there is a proverb tliat runs: — 

“If it rain in Ao^han ( Novemher-Deceinber) the king goes 
n-heggirig ; if it rain in Pons (Decernher-January') husks heconie 
eowries ; if it rain at tlie end of Magh (January) praised the laja 
blessed his lain] ; if it rain in Phalgun (Fehiuary-Marcdi) millets 
yield double.” 

Rain in November and Decendier s})oils tlie rice standing 
ripe for the siekle, wliile in early spring it enables the lend to he 
ploughed and |)rei)are(i in good time. Put jute, autumn riee, 
winter riee, and the oilseeds and other crops of the cold weather 
all have rival claims, and it would need an expert to decide 
between them. 

lScare*crows of various forms are used to keep off birds ami 
jackals, such as a man of strawg a cow’s head, a ken^sine tin swing- 
ing in the wind with some matting to simulate a man’s form, or a 
plain Hag. 

For watching his crops the husbandman occupies a or 

covered staging on bamboo su})porls 12 to 18 feet high, and the 
high prices of recent years have made it profitable to pay a lad 
(hdudvct khd (,) to look after cattle and prevent their strayiim^ irdo 
the fields. * ^ 

Fields of winter crops m ar tlie hills are often hujced with 
split bandioos to keep off deer, jackals, and other animals. 

In some j)arts,as in the villages ol Pailka^a and Ganoamamlal, 
east of the Lalmai Hills, th<* fields aie rdl raisial and piotectfal by 
w(dl imnie waills of earth, leavitjg deep ditclu s betwc'en field and 
fi(dd, as in the mulherry lands of Central Bengal. 
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CHAPTKU VIT. 

OCCUPATIONS, AlANlJUACTi:pKS AND TPADl-X 

The table of occupations coinpihMl from the ccusus nTurns Ot'i^ni-itio.is. 
must be ,accept(*(l witli some reserve, as we liave to (liscoiiiit not 
only, tlie inevitable mislMkes but also ;i natural tendency to put 
downtlie more respeetal)l(‘ of two occupations, for instance, the sub- 
stitution of agriculture for lishin;^ as a professior> Tlie tal)l(» shows 
tliat one-third of the people are actual worl<(‘rs, support in^j thi' 
other two-thirds. Seventy-nine per cent, of the ])Opu!alion depend 
on a^^riculture, that is, li percent, inoretlnin in the census ot 181)1. 

Amon;^ th(\se cl sses the actual workers nund)(*r only 30 [)er cent, 
and include 8,(00 rent-receivers, 480,000 rent-payers, of whon» 
a tAvelfth iiave sulisidiary occupations, and (),00() labourc'rs. 'Phe 
industrial class(‘s account for 9 [)er C(*nt. of t he total populat ion, 
and among thes(‘ 37 per cent, are workers, iindnding J 8, ()()() tisher- 
men and fish deahu's, and 13,000 cott(»n-weavers. There are 
41,000 labourers ami the rest follow Fniscellaneous avocations, such 
as those of tailms, [lotters, goldsmiths, ironsiniths, carpimters, and 
leather-dressers. The professional classes make up only ‘J ])er 
cent, of the population, and among tliem are 8,000 priests, 2,000 
teachers, and as many rmaiical men and musician''’, ddie commer- 
cial classes number ordy one per cemt. ot tb<‘ population, most of 
them lieing })ett,y Hho|ikee[)(*rs ; and 1 percent, aia^ employed in 
personal seia ice as barbers, wasberimm, and the like, d'ln^ para- 
sitic classes include 10.000 mendicants of both sexes, with 8, ()()() 
dependants, and .500 prostitutes. Kxcluiing these last el.asses 
only 24,000 women vorhed for their living; aiioiit half of these 
were landholders; l.OOO were domestic servants ; 3,000 engag(ai 
in the [ire})aration of animal and vegetable food ; 2,000 were* 
spinners or wc'avers, .and nearly 1 ,000 potters. It is notieealdo 
that neither Hindu nor Aluhammadan women work in the fields. 

4 he local manufactures are not of great importance. With Alanufac- 
the exeejdion of jute baling and oil pressing they consist of petty 
hand industries, such as weaving, |)Ottery making, gold and silver, 
brass and iron woik, and mat and basket making. 

Jute is pressed and haled by macliinery at (JiiandjiUr, Akhaura, .Juto b.iling. 
and Chatal[iar. 'I’he most important of these centres is (Jliandpiir, 
where there are seven European and two Indian firms engaged in the 
business and the shipments .are said to exceed 20 lakhs of rrmnnds 
annually. 'The Chittagong Company hale for export to Kuroj'e 
and the others for the ( aleiitta market. 

Weaving gives employment to about 12,000 men and 1,000 Weaving, 
w'omen, chiefiy of the Jugi caste, and the centres of the industry 
are at Maiiiainati and lirahin.anbaria. 'The cloth woven at jAIaina- 
mati consists for the most part of bright-coloured cotton checks 
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suitable for tlie iviun<i or loin-clotbs worn by Fnrazi IMiibammad- 
ans, but wriK, mucli worn by Muhninmarlan wonu-n, and 
inoscinito nets of good quality, are inantifacfiircd also. ’ 'J'be 
weavers understand twill-weavirig arid eross-warp weaving, a,id 
the weft 1 !) soinf* eases is eoitiposeii of 2, 4 or even 0 threads 
twisted tof^ether. New ]>atterns have hetoi introduced by the 
enterprise of Sarat Nfitli, a large ,l,.aler of Coniilla, and by tlie 
skill of one Mahesh N.'Uh, who learnt weavinir at Serampiir at 
tbe expense of the District Hoai-,1.* Mr. (Jnpta saw no less than 
J8 varieties ol el, eelis at t'oniilla. Tbe cloth is woven in iiieces 
of 1(1 to ll! yards long and 22 in, -lies wide, wliioh sell for from 
Ks 2-8-(l to ]{s. (i or Its. 7 ea. b. Dusters and purdahs with red 
and black stripes are inaiiufaetiu-ed in ('ornilla. In the noifli of 
the uistnet in the I’lrfilunanbaria snlidivision good ooMon cloths 
snitahle for f//,„/i,s, rlu'i Inrft and so, -i.s are made. The weavers 
of SaiTiil, Hifihinanh.ari.a, .and Kalihachii, make also ,//,,iD's and 
r/mdiu's' ol a liner ipialify whieh sell for from ID, IG to ID. 20 a 
pair. Over GOO women were shown In lOO] to earn flieir liveli- 
hood by spinning, hot the weavers use eliiellv imported yarn, and 
the eltorts ol the authorities have failed to popnlari.se the (ly 
shuttln. ^ 

.More than ."t.OOO persons are eneagi^d in the mannfactnre of 
goM and silver ornamenis, hut the most skilful workmen are 
unmigrants from the Dacca disirict. The ornaments resemhle in 
design those ol (.'alonfta and Dacca, hut the workmanship is 
interior, thon^di tliere hns been .'^onu* iinprovfMnt'iit of lat(\ 

I have seen well linislied and artislie models made by ,a silver- 
smith ol Brahmanharia, lint there seems to he little demand for 
work of this class. 

There are colonies of liraziers helonirinfr to the Kan.slri caste 
in many iiarts of the district. 'J’he centre of the industry is' at 
Brahmanharia, where brass sheets D'mir parts copiier ami ti.ree 
parts zinc) are mnnnfactnred and exported to ollmr parts. Tlie 
braziers with their rough tools and ]irimitivc methods make 
household utensils, some of wliiidi are ex[iorted to nei.dd)onrim> 
districts, hut the industry is a small one, and mueh of the Imns,.- 
work IS iinjiorted. Finer brass-work is produced at Kamehaudra- 
pur, 5 miles north o( thCi nCi Mora(lna^,^ar. 

There are over 1,200 workers in'iroii, hut their tools are of 
the most primitive, mikI most of tliem make iiolhimr Imt tlie 
.simplest agrimiltnral im|,lements. In 1002, how.wer, a"w,.rksl,op 
wa.s established iii Cliandpur which turns unt cutlery ami iron- 
work of liner quality. 

Pottery gives employment to over .%()()() jiersoMs, ami common 
cooking pots, water jars, ami tobacco bowls are prcparerl in many 
parts of the district. Most of the pottery is roiigli, but in the 
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north-east tliere are beds of line white clay whicli makes 
earthenware. 

There are over ihOOO carpenters in the district, jhut they have Wooil-work. 
little skill, and can, as a rule, make only agricultural im[)lements 
and (‘ommon furnilure or (ittings for hous(*s, 

I'iiie mats are made from the sihd fuifr (Phrynium diehoto- MiU and 
mum) which grows luxuriantly in the marshes, and stouter mats < 

r , , , . j i> 1 1 f 1-1 leaking. 

fi'om a ])lant known as moftui) or lanrin. l)ask(ds ot many kimls 
aia* made ,at ( a)milla from cane, '/ho/Vo'/, or bamboo, but tlu^ 
workmanship is not U[) to the standard attained in the local jail. 

A small tanning business is carried on by the local l)ut(di(‘rs Taiiaing. 
and up-country ('hamfirs .settled at ( lomilla and Ih alimanbaria. 

The (/hamars make shoes from imjiorted leather lor local us(*. 

They also make native musical instruments, sucli as dliols, hthld, 
etc., with country leatlier tanned in native lashion. 

The manufac'ture of unrelined sugar and molasses (vnr) is Sng.ir 
carried on to a small extent. The mill used is of the simjih'sL '“anul.ictiin' 
kind, consisting of two long wooden rollers standing vmtically, 
with a massive threading cut in each, by means ot which they 
revolve in opposite directions ; two uprights su()port a cross Ixgim, 
in the middle of wdiiidi the rollers revolve. The sugar-cane is cut 
into small pieces and crushed in the mill; the juic(‘ extracliMl is 
received in a receptacle, and tlnm boiled and allowed to cool. 

Attempts have been made to introduce the Ihhia iron roller mills, 
but up to the present they have not supplanted the old-fashioned 
country mills. 

Oil pressing is practised on a small seahg tin* mill used being Oii pr.'ssing 
of a primitive [)attern, bullock driven ; but an oil mill (mp)loying 
niore modc'rn nmthods has been at work in r’liandjair Old Iki/.ar 
since October 190.d. Another start(*d at .Lak ain has been (d().^ed 
owing to disjiutes over the management. Kish jjil used to be 
prepared but the industry is nearly (‘Xtinet. 

Indigo was grown and manufactured at one tinn^ in tin* lii'lig'*- 
west of the district, Init the factori(*s were abandoned owing to the 
opposition of the ryots. 

No com[)lcte statistics of the tradi* of th(i di, Ariel are to Im 'Da'ic, 
had. IlcLod-iuits, jute, and rice are. carri(*d largely i»y wati^r in 
country boats, hut this trallit* linds no |)lace in tin* returns. Krom 
the riverside registering stations started in 1H72, some rigures w(*re 
obtained, but even tliese were incomplete, showing only tin* trallic 
that passed Ipy certain routes, and the system was ahandornsl froui 
the year 1878. Moreover, tlie statistics of goods carricil i)y railway 
are not reliable, as may he inferred from their showing (‘xport.s of 
coal and tea in excess of the imports. Taking them for what they 
are worth, it a[)pcars that from a rice-exporting district Tippera 
has become one tliat imports rice in (foii.siderahle (piantities. In 
187 t -7.3 Llie export of rice was estimated at 4, ODD, 000 maiinds. 

During the live years ending in 1905 the net exports regi.stered 
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came to little more than 3 lakhs of maunds a year, and in the 
next three years the balance chancjed and nearly 7,000,000 maunds 
were imported. In 1 908-09, under a new system of registration, 
imports and exports were nearly erpial. It is not possible to give 
even an estimate of the amount of rice carried by road and river, 
but it is safe to say that more is exported than imported in this, 
way. The trade in jute has increased steadily, and tlie returns of 
1 908-09 show nearly 1 00,000 tons exported. Tlie returns show 
also considerable export of molasses and tobacco down to the year 
1907-08, hut in 1909 show a balance on tlie other side, which is 
more probably correct. Other important exports which do not 
appear in the returns are cocoanuts, betel, and chillies. The 
aMainamati muslins also are sent to other districts. The last few 
years have added khui, the inner skin of the sheath of tlie betel- 
nut, which is exported to Ihirma where it is used to make cheroot 
wrappers, Kggs also, pickled in lime and packed in large earth- 
ware pitchers, are sent by rail or river to llangoon. The principal 
imports are salt, kerosine oil, ironware, brassware, cotton twdst, 
and [)iece-goorls carried by rail from Calcutta or (hiittagong, and 
timber, bamboos, and thatching grass from Hill Tijipera. A 
noticeable feature in the returns is the substitution of Indian made 
for Kuro[)ean twist and piece-goods. The (diief centres of trade 
are now (diandpur, Hajiganj, Lak>am, Comilla, and Akhaura on 
the railway; Clia‘alpar and Alatlab on the jMeghna; ( liitosi and 
IkigiimaiTi on tlie Dakiilia; Gauripura, Jafargaiij, (knnjianyganj and 
Vanch Jhikuria on the Gumti ; and (diandnra, Ihahmanl aria and 
(iokarna on the Titas. Ashuganj, Kutir Ha/ar, Nabinagar and 
Klliotgaiij also are markets of some im[)ortance, and Phandauk is 
the chi(*f trading centre of the extreme north, 
rs. The most important fair is tliat held in .fanuary at the village 

of Meher in thdnd Hajiganj, which is also a bathing festival atten- 
ded by large numbers of Hindus. There are two otliers, one held 
in Novend'ier at Panchpukuria, the other, known as the Bhagwan 
Mela, at Brahrnanbaria in .March. 

The follow'ing account of the fisheries of the district is based 
upon the report of the ^Sadar Kanungo, who made a detailed 
enquiry into the subject during the rains of 1909 A. I). : 

After agriculture fishing is the most important industry in 
the district. The census returns show 18,000 persons or nearly 3 
per cent, of the w'orking population to he dependent for their liveli- 
hood mainly on fishing atid subsidiary occupations, and though 
some of these have cultivation also, the figures do not include the 
large number of cultivators who fish occasionally in their own fields 
and ditclies and consume what they catch. Kaibarttas are the 
most numerous and well-to-do of the fishing castes, and after them 
come the xMalos or .Thalos, who number over 10,000 and the Tiyors 
(])r()bnbly from the Sanskrit dhibar == fisherman) who number 
about 7,000. Many of the Namasudras also engage in fishing. 
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Very few Muhuinmmlans make a trade of catchin^^ li.sli, but a 
f^ood many, variously known as JMaliefarosb, Moiinfil, Mrida or 
Macliua — tliis last bein^f an opprobrious epitlu^l — buy lish from 
the Kaibarttas and retail them, often transjjortin*^ the lish to 
considerable distances. Fish are most plentiful in the north 
of the district where they swarm in the extensive bll'-i, and rarest 
in the Sadr subdivision. Of the river.s the Meelina and Tit as 
afiord the largest supply of fish, the catcdi of hilsit in the former 
river during the rains being particularly valuable. 

Fish are caught in many ways. The report specifies no less 
than Ib5 varieties of nets used in different circumstances. Ijiirgest 
of all are the great drag-nets known as /aun/. her (or world enduserj 
and id t(d' her, which an* 1,000 feet long and 30 feet deep or more, 
and are used in the iNleghna only. Hilm are often caught at 
night with set nets supported by floats, like herring nets, with the 
lower edge sometimes weighted (cJunidi jal) and sometimes free 
(chd piUl jal). 'there are also several kinds of seine nets, often 
fitill'eiied with bamboo cross-bars, and sometimes with a pocket in 
the centre {kona and smaller pocket nets with various devices 
for closing the mouth when a lish enters. A (common sight is the 
dfutrnia jd^ knovCn also as kftaird jdl or kfiord jdf , consisting of a 
net about feet scpiare fastened at the four corners to tlu^ ends of 
two split bamboos crossed in the middle, so as to kee[) it tight. 
The crossed bamboos are fastened at their ])oint of intersection to 
one end of a long pole, and the net can thus be lowered into tlie 
water and raised again when a lish passes over it, a string fastened 
to the end of the |)ole giving the leverage necessary for lifting it 
quickly. Several forms of casting net, j/urn/ri jal, liOnu jal, etc., 
are in use, and are thrown overhead when the lisherrnan is wading, 
but underhand or round arm when he is on dry land or in a boat. 
These nets are conical in shape and weighted at the rim, which 
may be 18 feet from the apex, and to cast them is very hard work 
ami re(piires no little skdl. A similar net, but larger, having 
a circumference sometimes of 180 feet, known as an othar Jal, is 
worked from a boat of the same name ; it is carefully paid out 
while the boat is moving, and as soon as it sinks and the lisher- 
man begins to draw in the rope by which it is secured in the 
centre, the mouth closes, the heavy weights on the rim scraping 
the bottom and driving the fish into the folds of the net, which 
is then hauled on board. The best nets are made from stin hemp 
(Corcorus capsulans) and tanned with the juice of the gdh (Dyos- 
pyros embryoptius), though sometimes left untanned as being less 
stiff and holding the fish better. There are several kinds of bamboo 
traps, and in shallow water a sort of inverted basket with a hole in 
the bottom (po(o) is used extensively. In the bib lish are speared 
horn ho'dti^ with the loiick, j anti, or tent ltd . The former consists 
of y or 10 pieces of split bamboo, G or 7 feet long, sharpened, and 
often tipped with iron, at one end where they present a circle of 
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spear points, and bound tiglitly together above to form a handle. 
The jnidi is similar, but has barbed points. The lenthd is a thin 
bamhoo pole about 12 feet long with a bundle of sharp iron liooks 
at one end ; it is generally thrown. Ihirriers of bandioo or inatt- 
in*^*' may be seen in all parts set across river eonrses or ditches to 
entrap small fish, or cut off their retreat wlien the tide ebbs. 
Everywhere men, women and children angle with bamboo rods, 
lines of cotton, and hooks locally made ; or instead of hooks bits 
of bamboo sharpened at the ends and held in a bent jiosition by 
the bait may be used. Grasshoppers are a coirimon bait, and so 
are small tish {rhcitff, okal^ or Idti) and for chiidl a piece of jack- 
fruit is considered deadly. 

d'he Kanungo found 77 varieties o( fish. Of these the follow- 
ing are important- : — 

1. A ir Macrones aor). — Known in English as air fish, of which 
tlua’e are several varieties, c/cchi, 707/^?, hlironh ; a very common fish 
and said to mak(‘ the be<t slndLi: so stu{dil that it is oftcm caught 
by merely dra^ojinga rope througli the^water, the tish Hying before 
it into a confined s})ace where they can be captured witli baskets 
or small mds. 

2. JkicUi lEntropielithys vaclia).— Very free from bones and 
much esteemed for tlie table. 

o. Jddhi (Gobious ginris).— Very common, said to eat good 
red earth, and to be fit to eat in the rains. 

4. I)(d(i ( Eabeo bata). — ISwims in slioals near the surface 
of the water but very shy. Said to be delicious in the cold 
weather. 

C). /)uu/ (Wallago attu).— A voracious li.sli subsisting cbielly 
on Crustacea ami small fry. It is coar.se eating, but make.s good 
dried fish. Very common. 

(i. ( liital (keto})teros cliitala).— A large but bony fish and 
indifferent eating, (-ominoii. 

7. Go/z/^nd.—It is related of this fish that its eggs are batched 
in its mouth. The eggs are taken from the mouth and are sold 
separately in the market. 

8. (jojar (( Iphiocephaliis mamlius) and SfionI (Opliiocepbalus 
fitriatns). — ('oarse fish and very plentiful, (uijftr are not eaten by 
Hindus of good caste, eitlier because of an idea that two kinds of 
fish of the same colour and shape (the one being shcxil) should not 
be eaten, or because of the association of the circular marks 011 
either side of its body with the siiddrsati cfiidcra or Vishnu’s (pioit. 

P. !HIh(1 or Ilisha (Clupea ilisha) — Caught in quantities in 
the iMeghiia during the rains. A very rich fish, and a groat 
delicacy when in condition. 

It). Kdldxldt (Labeo kalbasu) or kdlyd. — A kind of carp com- 
inon in Sarail pargana, raflier like ridul^ hut smaller. 

11. Hdtot (Catla buclianani).— A very common fish and 
considered good to eat. It attains a length of over 4 feet. 
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12. Koi. {A nahws. pcan()ens\ — An alrno.sl, a!n[)}iil)i<)iis crcaturn 
that liaiiiits tlie ])a<i(ly-lipl<l.'^, whern it live.'^ on insects, ('oarst* and 
muddy in lli(‘ cold weather, hut said to he well llavoured just after 
the rains. 

Id. Koiiil (Tiates calcariferh — A sea fish cain^ht in Mie 
M e^hnfi. 

14. Mirr/d ^Cirrliina mri^al). — A hii^ fish that j^rows to T) leet. 

Pleasant to the taste, l)ut considered iin wholesome for [lersons in 
delicate health. 

lo. Malta Shoal or mahsir. — Canglit in the (Jiimti, hnt not 
common. 

1(). ]\iiKjas,h (P,ingasins huchanani). — Rather an oily fish 
and ]) 0 })ular with the common ])coj)l(\ 

17. Poah (Scuena coitorh'*-A sea fish that comes up the 
Mechna. Is said to be fond of miisii*, and when in pursuit of it 
the lishermen always h(‘at a drum in front of the net to allure the 
fish to the siirfa(‘e. 

18. Piinti [VyiwhwA puntioh — A small fl.'^h, found everywhere 
in hits and yAr/.s. It contains much oil and is jirescrihi'il as a 
strengthening diet. 

19. iio/cp. ( Laheo ruhitah — h'ound in the largiT riv(*rs ?ind 
tanks, whcia^ it attains a huigth of three fi'id;. It is the most 
valuable of all the fish, and excellent to eat, especially about 
Christmas time. 

Resides these quantities of ])rawn and crayfish ( Ichcha) are 
found everywhere, and tortoises are caught in considerable 
numbers. 

Most of the dri(*(l-called fish called sltjilli comes from Sylh(*t, 
the little that is prepared in th(‘ district beine too savimry for 
anv but tlie hill jx'ojih'. Shutki is made, witliout tie* n^e of salt, 
by drving the cleaned fish for four or live days on a bed of reeds 
and then ])acking tluMu with straw in trench(*s coverial over 
with earth where they remain till tlnyy tak<‘ a laaldish brown colour. 

Tliough excellent as l)ait for lad, it is v<‘ry disagreealde to those 
wdio have not acquired a taste for it ; inde(Ml, it (units a most 
unpleasant (xionr perceptibh* at a considerahle di.-tance. 

bdsh is said to fu* nearly twic(‘ as dear as it was tw(ud.y years ago, Fi^i) .sini])]y. 
and this is attrihuted in [)nrt to a diminution of the supply, but 
the evidence of such diminntiem is by no means convincing, and 
tlie depreciation of silver, together witli the higli scale of wagf^s in 
the district, would suffice to account tor the rise* in price, bish 
are not sold by weight but by the head, and the price varies from 
season to season and from market t(^ mai ket, tisli being most plen- 
tiful in the cold weatlier, and scarcest from June to v^ept(uid3er. 

Roughly speaking, the average cost of the best sorts works out to 
5 annas a seer at Chandpur or F)rahmanhatia and to h V annas in 
Comilla, but in 8=aiad it is only 24 annas and 14 in Phandauk. 

Coarse fish are a good deal cheaper. Taking 3 annas a seer all 
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over, and putting the catch at l()0,0()0 maunds a year, the annual 
value of the fislieries comes to 12 lakhs of rupees. 

Kish-breeding is carried on in tanks and is said to be proiit- 
able, but the practice is not nearly general enough, and the 
ordinary methods are doubtless very wasteful, and tend to the 
destruction of spawn and fry. 

For fishing the /V/Z/d or jele dinghi, ihi) sharanga^ koshf otliar, 
and small dugouts are used.* 

^ Vide post, pugo G9. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NAT 1] UAL CALAMITIES. 

The early correspondence in the Collector’s office shows the 
district sulTerin<j from a succession of nnfavourahle seasons. In 

• ^ (’III il lU 1 1 it' B 

1779 the Raja of Tippera complained that owino to the failure of 
the rains he would have great difficulty in paying his revenue. 

In 17815 it was found necessary in consecpience of the failure of 
the rains to forbid the export of grain in the months of Octohc'r 
and Ni)vembcr. Again in 1781 there were floods and the (unhank- 
nient along the Curjiti gave way. The Resident wrote: — “ T’he 
depth of water in any p/irt of these purgtinds is not less than 10 
feet, and in many parts is 20 feet. The. memory of men does not 
furnish an instance of such floods.” Mehcrkul seems to have 
sulTered worst. At the time the only measures taken W(*r(* to stop 
collections and repair the embankment, hut in the following cold 
weather the rahl cr()[) failed, and the peo[)le were left starving ; 

1, ;'}()() were fed daily by the Residetjt, hut lie estimatisl that 7,000 
people died of the famine, and that 12,000 had gone away to other 
parts in search of relief. 

Til 1788 the (rumti embankment was breached, and the 
Resident com[)lained of the diffi(‘ulty of rejiairing it ; the price of 
coarse rice rose to 2I> seers a ru[)e(*, which was considered abnor- 
mally high, and the Collector of Chittagong sanctioned agricultural 
loans and temporary remissions of revimue to “ ir>eet the dreadful 
state of the district ” and restrictions were placed on the export of 
food -grains. 

In 1794 the (lumti embankment burst again, causing much 
damage, and the Resident jiroposed that it should either be 
levelled, or that permanent gaps should be made in it to allow 
the water to escape gradually when it jiassed a certain height. 

In 1799 the Collector reported a long and unseasonable drought 
which had damaged the crops on liigh and medium lands. 

After this less mention is found of such calamities. 

“ During tlie course of the last 20 years,” the Collector 1800 to 1890 
reported in 1871, “ only two floods have taken place, one in 185.8 
and one in 1870. These were partly the result of very heavy 
local rainfall, and partly caused by the Meghna overflowing its 
banks. Tliey inflicted considerable damage to the crops, but nob 
such as to affect tlie general prosperity of the district.” In 18GG, 
when Orissa and Western Bengal were visited by the worst famine 
of the century, the price of rice in Tippera rose to Rs. 5 per 
rnaund, but this was paid by outsiders, and most of the people 
continued to eat their rice at the price it cost them to produce it, 
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vvliiU^ they reoeived a handsome sum for their surplus stock.* 

In 181):) tlie district was visited by a cyclone. There were 
lieavy floods and crops and callle were di'sti'oyed. “Those,” wrote 
the (lollecror, “ wholiad yirojiert.y liorrowed money at usurious rates 
of interest risitij^ to *25 ]ier cent, jier mensem. To others the 
zatniiukhs and the District Hoard roiv(‘ ^Tratuitous relief, and relief 
works were opemal hy the Local Hoards, which ^ave emidoyment 
to 0,451 persons, and agricultural loans were ^^ranted to 558 
applicauLs. The distress lasted till July 1894, when tlie (7 n.s crop 
was hai vested.” In 1890-97 the early cessation of the rains injured 
tlie harvest, hut there was nothin^ approaching famine, hardly 
indeed scarcity. 

The winter rice crop of 1905 was much damaged by abnormal 
rain, pri(;es rose rajiidly, and in June 1900 the Collector reported 
that there was a good deal of distress, especially in the west of 
the district. The country was low, and it was impossible to exca- 
vate tanks or make roads in the rains, so roiui-inetalling was 
started to afford work to the distressed people. The season of 
1900 had begun w'ell, hut insects damaged the autumn rice, 
and tiie rain in August delayed transplantation and harvesting. 
Heavy floods in September breached the (iumti embankment 
and damaged much of the standing crops, and eventually only 
a 10 anna crop of winter rice was reaj^ed. Distress was, however, 
confined to the poorest class of peo|)le, and there was no 
famine, although the y)rice of rice rose to 0.;, seers a rupee. About 
Ivs. 0,000 weia^ distril)uied lor gratuitous relief, and test-works 
were o[)ened, but drew a very small number of labourers. In 
Novfmdu'r prices began to fall, and the crisis was over. In tact 
many of the cultivators had profited haudsonudy hy high prices. 

During the distress loans were given freely under tlie Agri- 
culturists’ i.oans Act; and between 1905 and 1907 about Ks. 1,05,000 
were advanced. 

The northern portion of the district lies within the earth- 
quake zone. The great earthquake of tlie 1 2th June 1897 began 
at about 5-15 P.M., with a roar as of a number of trains coming 
from the north-east; then violent oscillations from north to west 
or from north-east to sontli-west set in and lasted for nearly five 
minutes. In parts of Jh ahmanliaria many cracks opened in the 
roads and chars, througli some of which sand and water wore 
disc'narged. The banksmf some rivers were affected, fissures and 
depressions beirig left in them. In places, masonry buildings 
and old temples sutfered, the total damage being estimated at 
Ks. 9,()0(). 

The only embankment in the district is the Gurnti embank- 
ment. This consists of two earthen hanks on either side of the 
Gumti river from Hibir Ha-^ar where it debouches into the plains 
to Jafarganj, a distance of 20 miles. This is a very old embank- 
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ment existing from Muhammadrtu times, anti down to tiie year 
1845 was maintained by Government. In tliat year the t\)m- 
missioner of the Division suggested tiiat its nniintenance shouKi 
be entrusted to the riparian proprietors, but the orders then passed 
cannot be traced. In tbe year 1800 a proposal was made that 
the embankment should be declared to be a public one, but this 
proposal was abandoned on the Maharaja of 'I’ippera undertaking 
to keep the portion lying in his State in repair, and he executed 
an agreement to this elFect on the 20th July 1878. Since then 
the ziimitiddi'6 of Chakla Koslinaba'l and of pdiujanns Gangamandal 
and Fatikara have repaired or paid the cost of re^iairing the 
embankment. At one time breaches in this embankment were so 
Irecpient and so disastrous that its abandonment was suggested, 
and as an alternative the north embankment from Solanel to 
Jatrapur was lowered in 189J so as to allow an easier exit to the 
waters in liigh Hood.* Kven so tlie river level during the rains 
is considerably above that of the surrounding country and l^reaclies 
of the embankment are not infrequent. In 1‘JOO the embank- 
ment was breached in several places, and seriou.s damag(^ was 
caused to crops over large tracts of country. The inundations 
caused by the breaches at ISubarna[)ur, about four miles above 
Comilla and Kdbarpur, about eight miles below (’omiila, were 
specially destructive. It is said that with the extension of culti- 
vation and the clearing of the slopes in Jlill Tip[)era the Hoods 
come down with even greater rapidity and violence than formerly. 
In 1910 Mr. C. A. White, Superintending Kngineer, was deputed 
by Government to report on the embankment. 

^ report by .Mr. \V. .V. lagli.>, daftul tlui drd February 18'Ja, and tbe 
report by Mr. C. A. White, dated Uie May li)lO. 


K 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

In Rennell’s time (circa 1787 A.D.) there were roads from 
Daudkandi to Mahjlhatpur, Monohar^anj, Nurna^ar, and Coinilla ; 
from Cliandpur to Coinilla and IMunohar^anj ; and northwards 
from Coinilla throu^li Saiail toTaraf in Sylhet ; besides the present 
trunk road from Coinilla to Chittagong ; but in 1794 the Collector 
of Tippera reported that from the want of good substantial bridges 
over the creeks as well as from the many breaks in the old roads, 
there was no travelling except by water from the beginning of 
June till the ensuing October, not even for foot-passengers unless 
unencumbered with baggage and able to swim across the 'udlda 
which intersected their way. The military authorities continually 
urged the necessity of improving the communications, and in 
compliance with their demands wooden bridges were provided on 
the principal roads, and ferries on some of the larger rivers ; but 
down to the year 1819 it seems to have been thouglit that it was 
the duty of the landowners to keep the roads in repair, and it was 
not until an examination of the kabuliats had shown that they 
imposed no such duty that the Resolution of the 20th November 
1820 absolved the zamluddrs from being called upon to 
furnish any aid or to incur any expense for maintaining the 
roads. A special ofticer was then appointed to prepare a scheme 
for the improvement of coiniminications, and in 1829 we tind that 
there were roads from Daudkandi to Feni, from Comilla to 
Lakhipur, and from Muhammadali Hilt to Noakhali, besides others 
of minor extent, hut there was absolutely no wheel traffic, and the 
only means of transport was on men’s shoulders. ^Several roads 
and bridges were built in 185o and onwards from the Ferry Fund, 
but there was little money to spend, Ks. 12,400 being the largest 
grant up to the year 1800, and in 1800 IMr. Smart wrote tliat tlie 
only road practicable at all seasons was that from Daudkandi 
through Comilla to Chittagong. This road had 01 bridges, and 
the Jafaiganj road w'as also bridged, though out of repair. Tlie 
secondary roads were all unbi idged. In 1873 the })riuci})al roads, 
besides the Chittagong trunk road, were those from Comilla to 
Lak>am, to Drahiraid)ilria, to Companyganj, and to Bibir Hat. 
It was then recorded that Comilla was very deficient in road 
communication, and that there was no cart traffic in the district. 
The Road Cess Act of 1871 stimulated road construction — no less 
than Rs. 97,000 w'ere allotted for original works in 187d-G — and the 
district is now fairly well provided. Besides the Chittagong trunk 
road, which is under the Bublic Works Department, there are 12 
miles of metalled and 323 miles of uumetalled roads maintained 
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by the District Board, and 29:5 miles of village tracks under the 
Local Boards. 

la^aving the jMegna at Daildkandi this road runs nearly due Trunk road, 
east through Chandina to (domilla, where it turns southward along 
the eastern border o( the district, entering the Noakhali district at 
Dattasfir. Its total length in the district is (LI iniles^ it is bridged 
tlirougliout, witli a crest generally 1(3 feet wide. The only part 
that is metalled is the 9 miles near (Jornilla town, of wliich 
2 miles are maintaiiied l)y the Municipality. There are Public 
Morks bungalows at Diiiidkandi and afterwards at intervals of 
about 10 mile s along tht^ rorul. 

I^eaving d’hompson’s Bridge just outside (V)milla, this road hak-sam 
runs south wa.rd for IG miles to Laksfim and Daulatganj ; from 
there ore* continuation runs due south for 11 miles until it enters 
the Noakhali district, while another branch, 13 miles long, 
connects Daulatganj with ( /hauddagiani on the trunk road. The 
road is fully bridged as far as Laksam, where there is an inspection 
bungalow. 

Starting from the north bank of the Gumti river close to Hnllmian- 
Comilla, this road rums due nortli for a distance of 38 miles to ^*’^*’*’*' 

Brrilimanl)aria, and from there on to Sarail 7 miles further. From 
Sarful ^'illage roads l(‘ad on another d miles to (dmnta and 
Ajabpur. Tlie road is bridged tbroiigbout up to Saifiil, except at 
Nayanpiir in the 18th mile and at the Titas river, which is crossed 
twice by ferry. From Araihari on the 22nd mile a road branches 
in a north-easterly direction towwds Agartala crossing tlie district 
boundary 10 miles from Araihari. Agartala is also conne(ded by a 
direct road G miles long with Akbaura Railway Station. There are 
inspection biingalow.s at Kasba and Brahinanbaria. 

Leaving the trunk road 4 miles west of Lornilla, this road Nahinagar 
runs north-west for a distance of 15J r»ules to Companyganj on the 
Cfumti, and from the Gumti a new road, 18 miles long, leads to 
Nahinagar. Tlie road i.s bridged as far as the Gumti, wiii(di is 
crossed bv a ferry, and beyond that there are two un bridged 
streams over which ferries ply in the rainy season. There are 
inspection bungalows at Jufarganj, Companyganj and Nahinagar. 

From Jvahnai on the 9th mile of the l^aksam road, this road Chruidpur 
branches south-west to M udafarganj, a distance of 9^ miles, and 
from there turning nearly due west runs to Hsjig^nj, a distance 
of 12^ miles, and from there L5 miles on to Chj'i Ipur. It is well 
bridged as far as Hajiganj, hut beyond there the bridges are 
inferior. There are inspection bungalows at Miidafarganj, 

Bhingra, Hajiganj and Chandpur. From Mudshirganj a branch 
runs 7 miles southwards to Chito.shi ; and from Cha idpur there is 
a road running south-east towards Raipur in the NoakhaU 
district, with a bungalow at Faridganj. 

The Kalir Ba/ar road runs 15 miles in a south-westerly direc- 
tion from (Jornilla, through the Lalmai Hills as far as Barura BSzJr, real. 
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Thpsp nrp at proppnt the principal thoroughfares in the flistrict. 
During the five years ending in 1905 the District Board speTit on an 
average about Ks. 48,000 a year on its roads ; and its resources hav- 
ing now been augmented by large subsidies, its expenditure has 
increased. In 1908-9 it spent some Bs. 53,000 on maintenance, and 
another Rs. 56.000 on new roads. Though unmetalled, the roads have 
generally a fair surface, and the important thoroughfares liave been 
planted with trees. The 15oard spends nearly Rs. 1,000 a year on 
tree-planting, and has put down already 24.000 trees. Cart traffic 
is becoming common, especially on the Brahrnanbaria road, and 
well-to-do persons often ride, but bullock carts and horses are seldom 
found in the west of the district. The carts of bamboo with 
wheels and axle tree of karai wood are light hut carry very little. 
The commonest form of land transport for agricultural produce is 
still in two baskets balanced on a .«plit bamboo carried on the 
porter’s shoulder. The north of the Hrabmanharia subili^ision is 
badly offi for roads, and much of it is too low for any but fair- 
weather tracks, but a new road has just been opened from Cliatian 
to Phandaukand one from Harail to Kunda is under construction. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway, which was opened in 1895, rims 
down the east of the district for a distance of about 70 miles, while 
from Tiaksam a branch runs due west to Cbandpur, a distance of 
32 miles, and another brrnch opened in the year 190.3 runs south- 
wards to Nonkbali. On the main line a mail and three mixed trains 
run either way daily, and there are two trains daily to Noakhali 
and hack. A branch line from Akhilura, running north-west 
through Hrabrnanbaria to the Meghna, was opened for traffic on 
1st April 1910. 

Tn spite of the improved roads and the railway, the most 
general means of communication in the interior is by boat. The 
Meghna is the only river navigable throughout its length by large 
boats at all .^jeasons of the year, hut the Oumti, the Dakaha, and 
the 'I'ita^’, are navigable all the year round by small launches for 
the greater jiart of their course, and the Muhiiri, Bijaiganga and 
Biiriganga are navigable, for boats of 4 tons burden during at 
least, SIX months of the year. Besides tliese, there are numerous 
kJidln, T)atnral or artificial, which are much used for navigation. 
Of these, the most important is the Cbandpur khdl excavated in 
the year 1872 to connect Cbandpur with Sliekher Hat on the 
Dakatia. It has now grown into a wide river navigable all the 
year round. The Trimani khdl^ 3 miles long from the Gnmti river 
to the Hnri Nadi at Rasulpur Hat, excavated in the year 1878 at 
a cost of Rs. 2, .500, has .saved a five days’ journey. The Gokarna 
khdl from Brahmant aria to the Til as river at Gokarna is 3^ miles 
long. It was deepened in 1875 at a cost of Rs. 8,060, hut has 
partly silted up, and is practicable only in the rains, as is the case 
with the other 30 channels under the supervision of the District 
Board. 
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In 1888 t})f» nnnjhpr of /cJuth nnviV'nhle (iiirinf^ (ho rainy 
season was rotnrned afc 150 with *i total lonofh of over 2ih) rniles 
and the river oliannels must amount to as iniudi inoro ; while in 
flood time small boats travel freely in every direction across the 
rice-fields. In the north of the district (here is room for more 
canals and tlie surplus funds of the Kasimhazar estate are heino 
devoted (o their construction. 

A steamer runs twice a day between Akhanra and Ibahman- Stcamors. 
baria, and on one trip ^oes on to (’handufa Ihaxar.* (’hatidpur 
is connected by services with Na» ayaiipan j, (ioaliindo, rMiiMlI, 
(iharisbar, and Hhairab Ha/ar ; and many car^n) steamers, towing 
Hats or country boats call there. Steannws on the (’achar Simdar- 
bands line call at Asliiieanj, Ajabpur Bazar, and ('hfii filj ar A 
small steamer also plies between (rokartia and Maniknaiiar. 

kor trade, fisbing, and travellln^^ many kitxls of boats are Uofiis. 
used; and are known by Tnany names, tlioncli to the uninitiated 
eye the distinction is not always olA’ioiis. Tin* kinds most com- 
monly met with are 

lakhii'i^ rnorlaifih. Tlie qach is just a dug-out, made from the 
trunk of a big tree. Tlie kaiidt is the form of dug-out with pent 
roofs of matting used by Muhammadans in the iSVtdr subdivision. 

Tlie slhavdiigd is the commonest boat, llat-bottomed, with pointed 
stem and rounded stern, made in two sizes, the smaller about 15 feet 
long by ;■) feet wide, the larger 50 feet long by 5 feet wide. 'I’he 
regular fisherman’s boat, yd/fd is longiw and slenderer, with 

more uplifted prow. The pataonnud the 'niorlrush, used for fishing 
and for carrying passengers or rice, jute, etc., are broader boats 
than the shavdiiga, hut otherwise similar in appearance. Tin* k.nsji 
is more seen in the Dacca district, but is used by Kaibarttas for 
fishing and by well-to-do peojile for travelling; it is 20 to oO feet 
Jong with blufT ends and a carrying capacity of 100 to 125 rnaunds. 

Gdi'rui boats also from Dacca, graceful curving things with high 
stem and stern, are often found on the Tippera rivers. The 
or rnofdy is a stout little boat with a knob on the prow, used for 
passenger or goods traffic. Bhdol, is a small boat, broad towards 
the stern and tapering into a raised prow, and is in common use for 
all purposes. The othar boat, used by Maloa for fishing with 
the large circular net, is a most picturesque object. It is 70 to 
75 feet long with a beam of 0 to 8 feet, crescent-shaped, with 
tajiering how and stern that rise some 5 feet clear of the water and 
are commonly painted in gay colours. The long slender boat 
sways to the slightest ripple and the position of the fishermen 
poised on the uplifted extremities looks most insecure, but there 
is probably good reason for the adoption of this peculiar form. 

PdnGii is a large plank-built boat with high ornamental prow 
and outrigged to give more power to the sweeps, which is used for 
passengers and for carrying jute. Ldhhdi is the generic term for 


Discontinued from 12tli April 1910. 
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the hig cargo boats from Sylhet, of which there are many varieties. 
The nfune is saiO to mean that they carry lakhs of mannHs, hut is 
in practice apj lied to sailing boats of about ten tons burthen and 
n])wards. l*ot(on is a broad-hearned o[)en boat, used for ferrying. 
All these boats are keel less and have rounded or flat hoi toms. 

Many kinds of wood are used in their construction, jdrnl 
(Lagerslni'mia Flos Keginju) is considered the most durable, 
but ielHnr ami cJtaplais also are mncli used. All these are ol)tained 
from the hills of Chittagong or Tippera, and boats aie usually 
imported ready made. The seams are caulked with a ])itch made 
from the juice of the gab fFmbryopteris glutinosa) boiled and 
mixed with charcoal. 

There were 32 ferries in 1004-05 in charge of tlie District 
Hoard. They are served usindly by open boats, there being few 
decked boats for the transport of carriages and carts. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CENEUAL AHMINTSTUATION. 

Since the year 1859 the executive control of the district has A'iministra- 
been vested in a single oflicer, who in his capacity of ('ollcctor is !/„Vi s'i'lir 
responsible for all brandies of revenue administration; as District '” 
Magistrate is the chief magisterial oilicer, with power to licar 
ap])e;ils from magistrates of the second and third class, and head 
of the jiolice ; as Chairman of the District l^oard looks after the 
comnuinications, sanitation, and primary education of the district; 
as Registrar sut)ervises registration; and in all matters, even in 
those appertaining to Imperial or s|)ecialised departments, ficts as 
the eye and hand of the Local (jovernment. In 19U7 the Colle(>tor’s 
duties had become so onerous that it was found necessary to 
relieve him by the appointment of an Additional District Magis- 
trate, an oilicer junior to him but with co-ordinate powers on the 
Magistrate’s side and ca])able of acting independently. 

The sanctioned staff for general administration, exaduding 
that at the subdivisions, is six I)eputy Collectors, otHcers of either 
the Imperial or Provincial Civil Service, of whom live should liave 
powers of Magistrates of the first class and the sixth powers of a 
lower grade, and one Sub-Deputy Collector. There are two outly- 
ing subdivisions : Brahrnanbaria, constituted in 1800, for which 
the staff sanctioned consists of a Subdivisional (Jllicer aided by 
one iMagistrate of the first class and a Bub-Deputy Collector with 
magisteri;d powers; and Chandpur formed in 1878, of which the 
staff is a Bubdivisional Officer and two Bub-Deputy Collectors. 

The functions of Bubdivisional Officers are chielly magisterial and, 
except in the case of Oovernrnent estates, they have little to do 
with revenue and the specialised departments ; but as executive 
officers they are responsible for the welfare of their charges and 
for keeping the Collector informed of all matters of im[)ortance. 

The net revenue of the district in Itie year 1850-51 amounted R'Ycmio. 
to Rs, 9,98,000 ; in 1870-71 it was 10. 12,19,000 and tin; expendi- 
ture of the district was Rs. 1G,809. In 1900-01 the gross revenue 
had risen to Rs. 21,12,000, and in 1907-08 it was Ks. 27,02,000, 
of which Rs. 10,95,000 were derived from land revenue,* 

Rs. 10,41,000 from stamps, Rs. 2,72,000 from cesses, Rs. 1,51,000 
from excise, Rs. 84,000 from registration, and Rs. 59,000 from 
income-tax. 

The figures given do not include the sum assessed on the 
villagers for the rural police, about Rs. 2,31,000 ; nor the local 

* For dotiiila regardiug L;iud Koveauo, sou uoxt Uliuptor, page 82. 
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taxation (other than the road cess) which is about Rs. 75,000; and 
counting; thesein thetaxation of the district amounts to Ks. 30,09,000 
a year, or approximately one rupee five annas per head of the 
population as it stood in,that year, at least 2,320,000 souls. 

Stamps. Stamps in the year 1850 brought in only Rs. 42,000, and 

twenty years later Rs. 1,84,000. For the five years ending in 
1901 they yielded on an average Rs. 7,11,000 annually, in the 
next quinquennium Rs. 8,96,000 ; and during tlie following four 
years ks. 10,13,000. The steady increase was ascribed by the 
Commissioner of the Division to the progress which the people are 
making, to their growing tendency to settle disputes in the J^aw 
Courts, and to the increase in the number of transactions conse- 
quent on the increase of trade and business. Three-quarters of 
the receipts in 1908-09 were due to the sale of judicial stamps, 
mostly court-fee stamps. 

Cesses. A cess on lauds and houses for the maintenance of communi- 

cations was imposed first under Bengal Act X of 1871, the rate 
fixed in 1872 being two pies per rupee of annual value and that for 
1875-76 six pies, producing Rs. 95,000. 

Bengal Act IX of 1880 empowered the Collector to levy a 
road cess and a public works cess on the annual value of all 
immovable jrroperty in the district at a rate, not exceeding lialf 
an anna in the rupee for either cess, to be (hdennined by the 
Road Cess Committee (now the District Board) ; the proceeds of 
the road ce.ss to be paid to that Committee and thiit of the public 
works cess to be devoted to provincial public w'orks and to sub- 
sidies to the district road fund. These cesses are now levied 
at the maximum rate, and in 1907-08 the current demand was 
Rs. 2,57,"021, and the collections Rs. 2,72,335, while the net moiety 
credited to the District Board was Rs. 1,17,212. The road cess is 
increasiriL^ rapidly and the current demand in 1892-93 was only 
Rs. 2,17,220. 

Exci.be. The receipts from excise were only Rs 8,00U in the year 

1850-51, but after that there was a rapid increase and by 1870 
they were Rs. 40,000, and were Ks. 79,000 in 1892-93, Rs. 1,15,000 
in 1900-01, and Rs. 1,62,000 in 1905-06. The scarcity in the 
succeeding years checked consumption, but in 1908-09 with good 
harvests the receipts rose to Rs. 1,83,000; the largest items being 
Rs. 66,000 from country spirit; Rs. 14,000 from upiurn, and 
Rs. 95,000 from qd njd. Country spirit is produced on the out- 
still system and there are 32 licensed outstills ; up to 1897-98 it 
broindrt in only Rs. 26,000, but since then the receipts have gone 
up fast, probably owing to the numbers of up-country coolies 
on the railway and at Chatidpur. The receipts from imported 
liquor, which in the form of cheap German spirit was popular 
with the upper and middle classes, reflect in a striking manner the 
tendencies of the time. They had readied Ks. 13,000 in 1905-06, 
but dropped next year below Rs. 4,000 and are now just under 
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Rupees 6,000. Under recent oniers the sale of f()rei\m spirit 
below a fixed strength is prohibited and this will doubtless cheek 
the demand. More than half of the total revenue (Ks. 9(5, 000) in 

1907- 08 was obtained from the duty and license fees on hemp 
drugs. The income from this source is greater than in any other 
district of the province except Myrneiisingh, Dacca and 8ylhet, 
but amounts to less than one anna per liead of the ])opulation. 

It is almost entirely derived from the consumption of (fdnjii 
(Canabis indica), the dried llowering to])s of tlie cultivated 
female hemp plant and the resinous exudation on them, which 
is sold in 51 shops. Hut o[)ium shows the greatest and most 
unbroken increase. In 1892-93 it yielded under Rs. 5,000 and ^ 
in 1907-08 over Rs. 14,000. It is eaten, not smoked, but more 
stigma attaches to its consumption than to that of gdnjd. There 

is very little smuggling, except that (jCinjd is occasioually brought 
into the district from Ilill Tippera. 

Income-tax has been imposed and again taken off at intervals Income- 
during the last hundred years. In 1870-71 a tax at per cent. 
on all incomes of over Rs. 500 produced Rs. 73,000. Hy Act 11 of 
1886 an income-tax was imposed on incomes of over Rs. 500 not 
derived from land, tlje maximum and usual rate being five ])ies 
per rupee. In 1901-02 thi.s tax yielded lU. 40,805 paid by 1,754 
nssessees, of whom 1,185 paying Rs. ] 3,000 had incomes of Its. 500 
to Rs. 1,000. In 1903 incomes of under Rs. 1,000 were exempted, 
thereby giving relief to a large body of petty traders, money- 
lenders and clerks; and the number of assessees cousequeutly 
fell in 1903-04 to 918 and the collections to fts. 47,000, In 

1908- 09 the tax yielded Rs. 60,000 paid l)y 1,078 assessees. The 
increase in collections is attributed to an advance in the material 
prosperity of the people and a steady access of wealth from trade, 
which has received a great impetus from the policy of railway 
extension. 

There are 21 offices for the registration of assurances under Kogistration. 
Act III of 1877, At Comilla the Special Sub-Registrar deals as usual 
with the documents presented there and also assists the District 
Magistrate, who is ex-officio District Registrar, in supervising the 
proceedings of the Rural Sub-Registrars who are in cliarge of the 
other registration offices. The average number of documents 
registered annually during the quinquennium ending in 1899 was 
60,01)0, and increased in the five years ending in 1904 to 70,000. 

In 1908 the total number of documents registered was 84,137, and 
the aggregate value of the property affected upwards of Rs. 94, 00, 000. 

The most important classes of deeds were instruments of sale and 
gift to the value of nearly R.s. 45,00,000, mortgages to the value 
of over Rs. 30,00,000 and leases over Rs. 5,00,000. In the case of 
only 8,041 documents the registration was optional. The gross 
receipts were Rs. 83,772, and the expenditure Rs. 52,423. A 
temporary check in 1905 to the growth of registration was attribu- 

L 
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ted to the belief that with the annexation of the district to Assam 
rights of occupancy would be abolished, a curious sidelight on 
politics among the masses. 

In old times Muhammadan marriages were celebrated by the 
kdzh wlio were appointed for every purgaiia and were paid by 
fixed fees. The East India Company took away the right of the 
kdzis to demand such feej^, and in 18G4 Government ceased to 
appoint Jmzis. From that time marriages have been celebrated by 
any person who calls himself and is recognised by the villagers as 
a fcdzif and the absence of any record caused much trouble, espe- 
cially in case of divorce. Bengal Act I of 1876 first provided for 
the appointment of Registrars of Muhammadan marriages, and Act 
XII of 1880 provided for the appointment of kdzis. A Registrar 
is entitled to a fee of Re. 1 for registration and to receive any 
gratuity that may be olfered him, a kdzi^s fees for officiating at any 
ceremony are regulated purely by agreement. In 11107-08, fourteen 
Registrars had been appointed in Tippera under this Act, and had 
registered over 4,600 marriages and divorces. All these Regis- 
trars have been jippointed also to be Jalzin* Only a small propor- 
tion of marriages are registered, but it is usual to register 
divorces. 

There are 119 cattle pounds in Tippera under the control of 
the District Board, which farms lliem out and derives therefrom a 
net income of about Rs. 3, <>00 a year- Five years ago there were 
136 pounds and they brought in over Rs. 8,000 a year, but it is 
Said that tlie higli prices of recent years have made it worth the 
cnltivator\s while to pay herdsmen (hand-rdkhdt) to guard their 
crops and that in consequence few cattle hud their way to the 
pounds. 

The village watch is in most parts of India an indigenous 
mnnieipai institution, but in the lands lying on the east of the 
Meghna the early English governors found no trace of either 
village watch or communal system, and it is uncertain whether 
they had ever existed. Doubtless the zamlndars were bound to 
keep lip a force for the preservation of the peace and for dealing 
with crime, hut it is clear that after the permanent settlement 
if not before, this duty was entirely neglected. It was l6ng before 
this fact was realised, ami the nineteenth century was well on its 
way before anything was done to repair the defect. In 1812 Mr. 
Patou, then Magistrate of the District, in an explanation of the 
causes of the frequent commission of dacoity and burglary, wrote ; 
“ no village watchman whatever employed by the landholders in 
su[)port of the police,’’ and again, ‘*at present no assistance whatever 
is ulforded by the few gurwu.s and mandats kept by the landlords 
for their own personal convenience.” Shortly after this a start 
was made, and in 1828 the Magistrate, Mr. Thompson, reported 
that on taking charge of the district he found the police in a most 
disordered state, the chaukidari establishment merely nominal, and 
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crime rfimpant. lie appointed chaiikidarH, making the landholders 
responsible for information of all heinous olTences committed 
within their estates being conveyed to the Magistrate direct, and 
to ensure vigilance and activity on the part of the watchmen he 
issued an order tliat two men of the village sliould accompany them 
on their rounds. 

In 1840 there was a watchman to every fifty houses, and his 
pay was met by a tax of one anna per house per month, though it 
seems that rather less was realised in practice.* 

In 18G() Mr, Browne, the Superintendent of Surveys, wrote: 

The nominal number of the village wat(dunen amount to no less 
than 3 , hut there can be little doubt that this liirge body of 
watchmen only exists on paper. The whole area of the district is 
2,647 square miles, and it i.s impo.ssible to have resided any lengtli 
of time in the district without disbelieving in tlie exislemie of one 
chaukidar in every square mile and 080 over. The pay of the 
chaukidars is as fabulous as their numbers, except in the case of 
Government estates in whicli they receive Its. 4 a month. Ihose 
paid by z nnladdVH are supposed to receive from Rs. 2 to its. 3 
a month in some shape or other.”! 

The statistical account of the district gives the number of the 
rural police in 1872 as 3,094. 

In 1870 the provisions of the Bengal Ciiaukt'blri Act, Bengal 
Act I of 1870 , were applied to the district, and chaiikidars were 
henceforward jiaid from rates levied on the villagers, the assessment 
of the rates iind the control and payment of the cliankidars being 
entrusted to a committee of live villagers styled i\ panchaydt. In 
1899 the villages were grouped into ‘unions’ each under a 
jMiic/id ydt, and in 1905 in pursuance of a scheme for the utilisa- 
tion oi pdiicJidyufs ow general administration and for making the 
chankhUir tnoro indepemlent of the tbaeil police, the grouping of 
villages and the appointments of i>anchdyaU were revised by 
selected oflicers under the general direction of the lion. Mr. H, 
Savage. The villages throughout the district are now grouped in 
294 unions, each of which is administered by a 'pmudidyutoi four 
members and a President. Tiie cluinkitiiirs were placed under the 
orders of the President and absolved to some extent from attendance 
at the police station, a dafaddr or head watcliman being appointed 
to each union as a link betw^een the police and the [HinrJidyat, It 
was, liowever, found necessary in 1907, owing to the disturbed 
state of the district, to revert to the system whereby the chaukidar 
attends every week or every fortnight at the police .station to 
report what has been happening in his charge. The Presidents 
of the paiichdyats were vested with magisterial powers enabling 

^This account is taken from Mr. D. J. McNeilo’s Report on tlio Aillage 
Watch 1I8CO). 

I General Report on the Tippera District, by J. F. Rrowne, Ksq., C.S, 
( 186 G), pa ;o 10, 
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them to arrest persons committing an offence in their presence, to 
disperse unlawful assemblies, and to hold inquests. They have 
not been empowered to try cases, but criminal complaints are often 
sent to them for en(piiry and they arrange compromises, One of 
the collective duties of the pancfidyaU is to act as arbitrators in 
petty civil disputes, but these are seldom referred to them. Another 
feature of the scheme was the service of processes by ddjaddrs. In 
Tippera only revenue processes in which delay is immaterial are 
served in this way. As the supervision of this experiment entails 
much work a special officer has been sanctioned for the purpose in 
each subdivision. In l‘J08 there were 1194 da/addrs and 3,000 
chaitJclddrs, and their pay was Rs. 6 and Rs. 5 a month respectively. 

Police After a good deal of vacillation between the policy of making 

Regular. the zainifuidrs responsible for the maintenance of peace and that 
of establishing a special agency for the purposes, the Kast India 
Company decided in the year 1792 on the latter course. They 
directed the division of the district into thdnds, each of which was 
to have on the average an area of ten /cos square (400 square miles), 
and was to be in charge of a daroga with a staff of harkanddzea. 

In course of time these thdtuls became the unit of revenue as 
well as of crimiual administration, and have practically superseded 
the pargana. 

In 18o8 A.D. the district (excluding Chhagalnaiya) was 
divided into eleven kolwdli or Comilla, Rai kamtS, DSud- 
kandijThorla, Lak.^am, Jagani Sthdighi, Kasl a, Nasirnngar, Gauri- 
pura, Juhkil a ar, and llajiganj, and there were 15 outposts. Up 
to 1875 the only change was that of the name of NSsirnagar to 
Eiahmanl Sria - the change of site had been made before — but the 
number of police outposts had been reduced to two, Nasirnagar, 
and Marichakandi under tJidnd Gauripura. In 187G the name of 
Barl amia was changed to Chandina, and in 1878 tfidha Thorla 
was renamed iMoiadnagar. In the same year thdnds Jubkilaz^r 
and Gauripura were removed to Chandpur and Nabinagar respec- 
tively and renamed accordingly. In 1887 Matlab outpost was 
carved out of llajiganj, and in 1895 was elevated lo the position of 
a thdnd. In 1889 the outpost of BSuchaiampur subordinate to 
Nabinagar was established vice Marichakandi ; and in 1905 an 
outpost was established at Homna in the jurisdiction of Daiidkandi. 
Jagamiathdighi has been renamed Chauddagrarn. 

There are at present 12 thduds and three outposts. A list of 
the thdiids and their nireas and population has been given on 
page 23. Nasirnagar and Bancharampur have been declared 
to be police stations for the purpose of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, but no such declaration has yet been made as regards 
Homna. Besides these, there are town outposts in Comilla 
Chandpur and Biahmanbaria. The police appointed in 1792 
were paid from the proceeds of a tax on traders and shopkeepers 
and were stimulated by the grant of rewards for the apprehension 
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of offenders. They were directly under the Magistrate. In 17f)5 
a coni})any of the Cliittagong militia {Sth(indi) battalion, 50 men 
under native officers, was enrolled and placed under the Collector's 
orders to perform the duties of both regular troops and b'lrkan- 
dazes. They were decently paid, the se[)oya getting Ks. 5 a month, 
a large sum in those days.* In 1857 it was decided to raise a 
force of armed and driHed [)olice to take the place of the militia, 
which had ceased to exist not long before, and the Magistrate 
was told to enlist not more than ItiO tnen, who were to get Ks. 6 
each. After several minor changes the police force was constituted 
on its present footing under Act V of 18()1, a 8iu])erintendent of 
Police being appointed to each district to hold charge under the 
general control of the Magistrate, whde an Inspector-General was 
appointed to supervise the whole police force of the ])rovince. 
Recently the police work has grown .so heavy that in the year 1907 a 
second officer was appointed to it with the powers of a Superinten- 
dent of Police. In 1900 the total police force of the district con- 
sisted of 2 Superintendents, 0 Inspectors, 42 Sub-Inspectors, 45 
Head Constables, and ol? Constal)les, of whom (excluding the 
armed reserves and tlie police employed about the courts) the 
number available for dealing with ordinary crime was 3 Inspectors, 

33 Sub-In.spectors, 30 Head Constables, and 181 Consta'l)les. A 
head-quarters force of 50 (von.^tables, armed and drilled under a 
European Inspector, is kept to deal with serioii.s disturbances. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, owing to defective Crimo. 
communications and tln^ want of rural police, crime was prjictically 
uncontrolled ; but the district soon settled down, and th(^ returns 
of 1842 showed so little crime that the Superintendent of Police 
(an officer corresponding to the present Inspector-General) was of 
opinion that much must remain unreported. In IHGGthe Superin- 
tendent of the Ivevenue Survey wrote: “ 1 have always been much 
struck by the scar(dty of dacoity and other gang robberies in this 
zilla as compared with Dinajpnr and Ivangpur and other parts of 
Bengal.” The number of persons convicted or bound over has 
varied during the last 15 years between 2,700 and 3,400 every 
year, and shows no marked tendency to increase, though since the 
introduction of the new parichdyat system the number of off truces 
reported has increased, and in 1908 was 7,892. Rioting, often 
attended with homicide, is cointnon, and generally arises from 
disputes about land, wliich is of great value, while owing to sub- 
infeudation the title is often most uncertain ; the presence of 
lawyers’ touts in the villages tends to foster the disputes, and it is 
said that the Tippera peasant is excitable and prone to sudden fits 
of fury — when these are on him he will fight about anything. 
Incendiarism is resorted to as a safe and effective means of injuring 
an enemy, and the Commissioner of the Division in his last quin- 
quennial report stated that the figures scarcely gave an idea of the 

* Oovoruor-Gonerars orders of tlio Gth Juue 1795. 
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extent to which the people lived in fear of having their houses 
burnt down, a fear that gives many bad characters practical 
immunity from prosecution. 

The destruction of cattle for the sake of their hides, the 
animals being taken from the yard or stable by night and killed 
and skinned in a neighbouring field, is peculiarly frequent and the 
offenders are rarely caught. 

The making and passing of false coibs is another common 
offence. Crimes of violence are most prevalent in the Biahman- 
bSria subdivision, where the right of grazing cattle in the htla 
and of cultivating their beds offers a perennial subject of dispute, 
but the Subdi visional Officer states that in the neighbourhood 
of the head-quarters station the people usually take their feuds to 
court, though they have not ceased to have recourse to the lathi. 
Perjury and forgery are rife in the courts, and appear to have been 
so as far back as our records extend. 

The Sessions .fudge tries serious crime sitting with assessors, 
and hears appeals from all Magistrates of the first class. He shares 
with two other districts the assistance of an Additional District 


Honorary 
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and Sessions .fudge, who has co-ordinate powers but take.s up only 
cases allotted him. One of the Subordinate Judges has also been 
vested with the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge, and tries 
cases of less gravity. He cannot inflict more than seven years’ 
imprisonment. Most criminal cases are, however, decided by 
Magistrates. In 1908 the District Magistrate tried 134 and 
Subordinate Magistrates 4,529 cases, while only 40 came before 
the Court of Session. J'lio District INIagistrate heard 281 appeals 
and the Se.ssionH Judge, 318. 

The regular magistracy were in 1909 assisted by twelve Honor- 
ary Magistrates, of whom nine had power to sib singly, and the 
rest sab only as members of the beuches at Cliandpur and Biahman- 
baria. Two of them sitting at Binaiiti * and at Kasl a took 
cognisance of offr uces committed within the jurisdiction of the 
local police station.s, but the others tried only cases made over to 
them by the District or Subdivisional Magistrates. 

The staff’ entertained for the administration of civil justice 
consists of the District Judge, three ;Sub-Judges and 10 Munsifs, 
viz-^ six Munsifs of Comilla, three Munsifs of Brabmanl aria, three 
Munsifs of Chilndpur, two Munsifs of Kasha and two Munsifs of 
Nabinagar. The Additional District and Sessions Judge sanctioned 
for Dacca, Tippera and ,8ylhet, does chiefly criminal work. In 
1908 the number of original civil suits instituted was 41,578, viz.^ 
money suits 19,5.59, rent suits 15,980 and title suits 6,039. 
Litigation varies a good deal, but cannot be said to be on the 
increase. In 1893 less than 29,(00 cases were instituted; but 
seven years later the number had risen to 43,000 and the maximum 
of 47,000 cases was reached in 1904. 


* Both these Magistrates have died lately, 
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The ?ubse']iiont decrease i.s attrihiited to the settlement of 
Chakla Roshnilba 1, and to the transfer of the management of the 
Kadmbazar estates and those of the Na\v3h of Dacca to the Court 
of Wards. From the earliest days a succession of olhcers have 
characterised the people as excessively litiojious, and litigation is 
said to he tlieir favourite recreation. 

There is a second class district jail at Comilla with accommo- Jails, 
dation for 280 convicts and 16 under-trial prisoners. Some 
1,000 convicts and nearly 500 under-trial prisoners were admitted 
to it during the year 1908, and the average daily population 
was 428. It is a healthy jail the daily population of .si(;k in 1908 
having been only 28, in spite of overcrowding — and it has been 
decided to enlarge it and convert it into a central jail. 

There are subsidiary jails at Chandpur and Ihahmanharia for 
the detention of prisoners for short j)eriods. 

The Indian Arms Act, 1878, is in force throughout the dis- Arms Act. 
trict, and under its provisions licenses for the possession of 1,356 
fire-arms were in force in the year 1908. Of these 110 only were 
for breech-loaders, and nearly all the licenses were granted for 
the purpose of personal protection and display; indeed, guns are 
not much needed for the destruction of wild animals, as, during 
the year 1908, only one tiger and one leopard were killed and only 2 
men and 9 head of cattle were killed by such anitnals. One 
license for the manufacture, conversion and sale of arms and 
ammunition had been given. There were no persons living in the 
district in 1908 exempted as being great landholders of Bengal 
and only one exempted for special services. 

Portions of the district were surveyed at very early periods; Surveys and 
for instance, Baldakliab and G.angamandal were measured in 1789 Settlements, 
by Mr. Pym and Nnrnagar was surveyed by Mr. John Bnller about 
the year 1791, but in these early measurements maps were not 
prepared, and at the conclusion of the revenue survey Mr. Browne 
reported that “ the Collector had been in possession of numerous 
village lists and some worm-eaten records, showing the estimated 
apea of each estate, but ns in most cases they had not been deduced 
from any measurement, such data were to a great extent worth- 
less.” Tue revenue survey began in December 1801 and was 
finished in May 1804; 402 maps were prepared on a scale of 4 
inches to one mile, exhibiting the boundaries and topography of 
4,377 villages with alphabetical lists an*! stati.stical statements. • 

These revenue survey villages constitute the village under the 
revenue law and ought to form the basis of the lists maintained in 
the Collector's office. In practice, however, it seems that they do 
not do so; for the reason we may refer in the first instance to the 
account of the survey circuits (villages) and their definition given 
by Mr. J. F. Browne. 

* Mr. Smart’s Geographical aud Statistical Report on the Tippera 
District, Chapter IV. 
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“ The Jocality,” he says, of a landed property [in the district, 
has been fully defined by means of so-called Juillcdn or circuits. 
The outer boundary of each has been carefully laid down in the 
first instance by the aid of chain and compass, and subsequently 
tested by native surveyors acquainted with the use of the theodo- 
lite, whose measures have again been carefully cheeked by highly 
trained European surveyors. The number of so-called survey 
circuits is 4,42(), and tlm number of villages appertaining to them 
is over 8,089 ; the cause of this discrepancy between the two totals 
is twofold, one is that according to the survey practice when two 
or three small villages belong to one estate, they are often lumped 
up into one circuit; the second is that many so-called villages 
are small bits of land dignified with that name, because they are 
so noted in the Collector’s list.” The Chakla Roshraba i estate 
contained 905 thdks (circuits) of the revenue survey, and the 
same area comprised 2,379 mauzas (revenue villages) according to 
the Collector’s register. In the cadastral survey made in 1892-94 
both units were found inconvenient, and the demarcation then 
made gave the number of villages as 1,514. Owing to the 
re-adjustment of boundaries the present number of revenue villages 
in the district is 4,136, but in the census of 1901 the rural area was 
divided into 5,361 villages. The Magistrate in his report on that 
census states that the villages or village areas demarcated in the 
survey of Chakla Koshnabad often contained more than one inha- 
bited settlement. As regards the mui/ruts, shown in the Collector’s 
registers as 6,314 in number, he stated that many of the revenue 
survey boundaries were unknown and many of the manzd names 
were obsolete. As far as possible, however, the inhabited villages, 
which form the basis of the census and are used in police adminis- 
tration, have been identified with the revenue survey villages.* 

In 1879-80 the survey of the di dr a or riverside lands of the 
district was revised by professional agency, and necessary correc- 
tions made. 

The revenue survey, though it showed the boundaries of 
villages and estates, and the salient topographical features, did not 
show fields or individual holdings. Village maps and lists show- 
ing these have been prepared in the cadastral survey of Chakla 
Koshnabad for an area of 558 .square miles, in the survey of 
parqana Sarad in 1881 for about 277 square miles, and for some 
33 square miles of the Patibara estate in 1905. Besides these, 
similar maps and tables were prepared in the years 1896—1900 
for 95 temporarily settled and Government estates, mostly in 
pargana Bardakhat, covering some 65 square miles, and since then 
for another 80 estates with an aggregate area of 50 square miles, 
besides four villages of the Gangainandal estate settled by Mr. 
Gumming in 1897. 

In 1 909 there were 130 post offices in the district, namely, 
one head post office, 26 sub-post offices, and 103 branch and 


* In the Census of 1911 the Uoveuuo Survey village will be the unit. 
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experimental ofTices. From twelve of these offices telegramv« are 
sent and received, and thf*re is also one independent telegraph 
office in (Jomilla. 'riiere lias been a great expansion of ]) 0 >tal 
business of late years. In 18!bj there were only post offices, 
and the Value of the monev-orders issued was 17.^ lakhs and that 
of those received, 9 lakhs of ru[)ees. In 1909 the value of the 
money-orders issued was lU lakhs of rupees and that of those 
reciMVed just half the amounl. From tlie very earliest times of 
l^ritisli ail ministration tlie post sciuns to have been carried with 
crcditiible regularity ami de.'})ai(di between (’oinilla, Calcutta and 
Chittagong, and down to the year 190G the operations of the 
regular [lost oflici' were supplemented by ji district post paid from 
tlie prm’ceds of the zdinindO > i dak-cess, amounting to about 
Us. o,000 h'vied on l,Gbb estates, but this cess and the district 
post for which it jiaid have been abolished, 

Ovor four ir.illion letters a year are received in the post offices 
of the district. 

d'hcre are t(‘n registmed |)rinting presses in the district. One nnd 

weekly and two rnonlhly ii'/wspapers are printed in Comilla, and 
Hialimanl aria and Ci'audpur liave ea<di a jiaper of their own. The 
(urculaiaon of these periodicals varies Irom 200 to oOO copies, and 
they exercise viu'y little inHuence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Tliere are no records of the revenue administration of the 
Tipperas before their country came under iMtiglial influence. In 
1582 A.D., when Todar Mai prepared the revenue roll of the 
Mughal Empire, the Raja>! of Tippera were still unconquered, and 
Eastern Bengal was in the possession of almost independent rulers, 
of whom Is5 Khan of Khizr])ur was the chief. Still the whole of 
the present district of Tippera, ex(;ept Chakla Roshnabad, appears 
in his roll. The principle on which the assessment was made is 
as follows The revenue of each village was calculated, and the 
villages were grouped in parj/muis, or fiscal divisions, each of which 
was in charge of one person, either a zd^ilndar^ who w'as usually a 
pre-existing proprietor, Hindu or Muhammadan, or a lhaudhuri 
who was a manager on behalf of the Nawab. The j inganas in 
turn were classed into each in charge of an dviii or 

superintendent. In the original distribution tlie eastern portion 
of the district of Tippera was included in m}h'dr tSonarg^on, and 
pargaiia fSarSil in the north in mrkdv Sylhet. In IGiiS the roll 
was revised by 8h5h fShnja, and the j)lains districts in the posses- 
sion of the Raja of Tippera were included under the name of saricdr 
Udaipur. In 1722 the assessment was again revised by Mir Jafir and 
soi led r fSonargaon, to which fSaiailhad been transferred, and .s-rtrAyh' 
Udaipur were included in the circle or chakla of Jahangirnagar. 
In 1758 Chakla Jahangirnagar comprised 241 whole or broken 
puryanas divided into 412 farms, grouped, for the purpose 
of the assessment of ahudhs, into hldi aidritx, or Trusts, one 
of which, Jalalpur, et ceteia, comprised all or most of the 
puryanas that form the district. New pnrgauas were formed 
under early British administration. Thus the 30 farms into 
which Chakla Roshnabad was divided for a short while all 
came to be called parganas. In course of time most parganas 
were split up, and portions of several often passed into the posses- 
sion of one proprietor, so that confusion of the lands resulted* 
Moreover, the puryanas were not always solid blocks within a ring 
fence, but comprised villages intermingled with those of other 
proprietors. 8o it is not surprising that there should have been 
differences in the enumeration of iho paryunas : thus. Mr. Smart 
showed 165, Mr. Browne 122, while the official number in 1873-74 
was 117. There are now 73, counting Chakla Roshnabad as one; 
but these divisions have little more than a historic interest. 

Before considering the settlements made by the East India 
Company in other parts of the district, it will be well to turn to 
the hi.story of Chakla Roshnabad. In 1628, or about that time, 
saricdr Udaipur was settled with Raja Kalyau Manikya for 
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Rupees 99,860. The areas t^iven in the accounts show that the 
Mughals did not trouble themselves about the hilly country. At 
the beginning of the IBtli century Tippera was again free, and the 
Rajas had ceased paying tribute. 

In the time of Siraj-ud-daula Tippera or Ro.shnaba l consisted 
of 24 ])(irffanfis^ 20 of ser/ivlr Udaipur and 4 of .SM?’/ror Sonjrgaon, 
and it was settled with Jagat M^nikya for R'J. 92,1>93 ; but of this 
amount Rs. 2o,000 was remitted on account par q ana Nurnagar, 

the whole of which was the Raja’s yViv/Fr, and another Rs. 20,000 
as compensation for (dephant-catcliing. Hy the inclusion of 
parqana Daudpur, and the imposition of a kaifLi/at, or charge for 
profits, really equivalent to the enhancement of the original rate of 
assessment, the total demand had in the year 17,57 been raised to 
Rs. 1,84,751, but in 17()1 tlie nominal assessment was only 
Its. 1,00,001 -s/ccf/,. The afnount was changed to Rs. 1,05,000 in 
17G5, to Rs. 1,5(),()02 in 176G, and to Rs.'l,3a,00l in 17G9. It 
is, however, stated in a letter of the Collector of Tippera, dated the 
29th Felnuniry 1792, that even for a few years after the date of 
the dJwdai grant the revenue was collected only by military com- 
pulsion and that the first regular settlement made was in the year 
177G. Down to the year 1780, annual settlements continued to 
be ma(ie. In 1781 the Raja refused to engage lor the revenue of 
Rs. ,1,08,000, decdaring his inability to pay, and the Resident 
asked for troops from Chittagong atid Mymensingh alleging that 
the RajcT was raisi?)g men with a view to defy tlie Company’s 
authority. He was ordered to make no attempt to arrest the 
Raja and to let the plains portion of Tippera in farm. Mr. Leake, 
who was then Rnsidcnt, represented that the Raja was inca})ahle of 
managing the estate, and proposed to settle the [)rovince of Tippera* 
with the chandhurifi or other under-renters on whom he could 
relv, leaving the Raja in |)osse.«siori of the hills. This proposal 
was ap[)roved hy the Board of Revenue and the ‘province’ was 
divi<lcd into thirty or in tfalls and settled either witli the 

old citaadhnris or with new ones who could give better security.* 

In 1786 Rajdhar xManikya, who had succeeded his uncle, ])etitioned 
to be allowed to take settlement of the estate, bub the Hoard 
refused to agree, and it was not till the year 1793 that Chakla 
Roshnabad was tinally settled with him for Rs. 1,39,G7G sicca. 

With the adjustments made subsequently the revenue now comes 
to Rs. 1,52,511. From a letter of the llth May 1787 it appears 
that the Raja’s imishahara or allowance was then Rs. 1,000 a 
month. 

In 1772 the Board of Directors decided to let the existing other 
estates in farm for a period of five years. In 1777 instructions E-states. 
were issued for a fresh settlement for the same period, but this 
time preference wa.s to be given to the zamlnddrs if willing to 
engage for the amount of the former settlement, and after this 


Collector’s letter of (lie 29th February 1792. 
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period had expired settlement for slmrt terms eontinned to he made 
down to the year 1793, when |)ermanent settlement was offered to 
the zami>i<Hlrs. 'I'he a[)plieation of tlie orders for the d(>ceniiial 
settlement of (Ke^idation of Utli Fehriiarv 1700) was 

postponed in the case of d ippeia. 

pA'en before the accession of the Fast India Company to tlie 
dinci ti i ihi^ zarhinddrH had alienated mail}' oftheir lands, either so 
as to promote reclamation or to }»rovide for relations ami dej)en 
dants, and some of tliese tcUu k<i(ir.s\\iir] been allowed the privilege 
of pa} ing their revenne direct!}' into the Dacca Tieasiii}. In tlie 
farming settlements of the early years of the Comj^any’s adujinis- 
tration, the existence of tliese (dhtk^ constituted a great dillicult}. 
When the Z(ni>ihddr failed to }uiv, and the (Villector attempted to 
realise the rents directly through his own olhcers, the (diukddrs 
not infrequently comliined with the proprietors and the ryots to 
throw every possible difficulty in his way. in 179(1 it was decided 
to jiermit certain classes of hi/a/udhrs [vide section 6, Kegulation 
8 of 1793,) to siqiarate their lands from those of tin* parent 
estate and engage (iir(‘Ctly for the paymeiit of their (]Uota of 
the revenue. 'I'hey were encouraged to apply for such separa- 
tion, hut w'ere not hound to do so if tliey preferred to pay 
through the za'nihuidr.s. Tiie revenue was to be as.sessed on separa- 
ted [khcii ij) Idltfki'^ i-o to leave to tlie propiietois a provision 
of 10 per cent, of the gross assets, incliniing tin* produce of their 
private lands. It is a point of much importance in connection 
wilh Tip[)era that the regulations ex]>tessly (xciinie JaiKjal-ijun 
tdlidc^y or tenures created tor the purpose of leclaindiig forest- 
covered or waste land, from the list of those the pnoprietois of 
which could claim separation, for a large [iroportion of the tenures 
in Tiptiera were of that natnie, or, to use the local name, diadi 
tdluka. 

Besides these idtuks or rent-pa} ing tenures the lliast India 
Company found in e;^isteIlce many grants of land tree of all rent 
or revenue, some made by tlie Mughal emperors or the governors of 
Bengal, but many also tiy subordinate officers or by llm ZirntiUAidi ti 
themsehes. In one case the Collector of Tippera liad to refej' for 
orders the question of the validity of such grants made by a Com- 
mercial Agent of the Company. As early as the }ear 1782 a Haze- 
Zaviln JJxjtar was formed in order to olitain complete }tarticulars 
of the alienated lands, and Kegulation XIX of 179;) prescribed 
what classes of grants sbouhi be deemed valid and piovided for tlie 
assessment of those declared invalid. All grants macie before tlie year 
170.0, in which tlic grantee had obtained ])Ossession, were deciared 
\alid. i he grants made .sufi.-equeiJt to that date bni [jcfore the year 
179 ' vteie valid only if eonfirnied hy the Cjovernmcnt, and giants 
made after 1790 were declared null and void whatever the length 
of possession. Government claimed lor itself only the revenue 
from resumed grunts of more than a liundred biyhaSf leaving it 
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to the zamiihid rs to oiijoy |lie [)r()fits of tli(‘ ivsmnjiition of snidlho’ 
areas. Notwil listaiKiin^ iho o.\[)ress iiijuijctioiis contained in 
this Ke«.;ulation a lon^ time clapseii l)ef<)re the claims were inves- 
tiejited and the invalid jp'ant^ were resumed, ami the Iveeidalions 
Hot 1811), IX of I8li.3,and lllol had to he passed to ileter- 

mine the proceiinre t(> he hdlowiMi. Ivvioil iially It) I eiants 
were resumed, and 78 were con!irm(*d as reveiiue-lree estates, while 
I7d more, each less than U)0 hnjkifti in extent, were released 
without em[uiry into their vahdity. 

In the year 187 1 ( loV'-rnmeni sold to the haja of Hill Tippera 
the iTilmai and Mainauia'i hills, measuring acres, irce of 

revenue for a sum of Us 'I'he conveyance gives to the 

Kaja the mineral ami fore>t right:-; tiironghout tljc hills, but sub- 
jects him to a liability to maintain and repair the roads [»;issiiig 
throngli the hills lov.aids Kali I'a/ar and .la'aiganj and the boundary 
pillars of the estate. Hesnles these classes of revenue-free lauds, 
a few small estates, formerly in lim /.‘/n/s [losscssion of Govern- 
ment, have been redeemed by th(^ pro[»rietois at ten yi-ars’ purchase. 

In all, there are now shown in the Gollcetor's registers 2Gi) revenue- 
free estates with a total area of 1 1,082 acres, 'fhese ligures take 
no account of small revcnuc-fice grants incdiided iii n^venue-pay mg 
estates, nor of the grants w itiiin the ambit ol t 'liakla Ivoshnat'a f, 
for under an agrc'emeiit made in 18d2 with Alalia uju Kishaii 
Kishor Munik ilahadur (ioveriiiucnt agreed to desist fioiii all 
resumption pi oeec dings in Ghakla IvOshnal a 1 in cousideiation of 
an adiiition of Ks. 4,Tda-d-7 to t he laud revenue of that estate. 

Tlie cess retiiims of lf)(J7-ti8 sliow 4,218 reiit-fiee holding 
ass e s s e ( 1 s e [ja r at e i y . 

The znmitiiia r 'i^ composed of wdtoh‘ or broken pdvga jiaSi the Temiiorardy 
separated tdliiks^ and the resumed giants, were all settled in perpe- settled 
tuity and constitiite the permanently settled estates of the district, 

Besides these there are at present oG lemp(«rarily settled estates. 

Forty-two of these are wliatarc known as Liie Ifardakhat taluld- In 
1811.3 and 1813G a large portion of paiy um Bardakhat w as lirouglit to 
sale for arrears of revenue, ami liought in by Government. It was 
then foundl hat tlie forme r [)ro[>riclur hatl granted many altiks 
at very low rents in consideration of the payment of large premia. 

The estate was held under direct mauagemeut for some time, 
ami the Collector ma\ie an em^uiry into the nature of tiie tenures 
of which eventually .52 were recognised as valid and were settled 
temporarily with their owners, and have since been re-settled for 
terms of from 15 to GO years, iii most cases with considerable 
enhancement of the reveuue.* 

In 1008-00 tiiere were 248 estates shown as under direct Khris 
management, but of the.se 7G consisted of [dots of land taken up Mahrds. 
by the Kailway and no lunger ivijuiied, ami have been sold, and 

* For the st:itiis of the oIIht toiiuros, viile Kluijah Assuuoollah v. Oblioy 
Chun lar Koy, XI 11, Mooro’.s Imliau Appeals, p. 317. 
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50 have diliiviated oompletely. The niimher actually under the 
Collector’s rnana^enicnt was 134 with an area of 34,082 acres, and 
a land revenue of J\s. Some of these have been bought 

in at sales for arrears of revenue, as is the case with pargana 
Gunanandi purchased in ^835 and Singhergaon in 1831. 
Others consist of alluvial formations in the bed of the Meghna 
which have been taken |:ossession of by (lovernment under the 
Regulations and let out to ryots. Among these may be mentioned 
(’bars llime and Hhairab resumed in 1 870, Char Ishan Balo in 
1873. and (diar Nil Kanml T)utt in 1870 Besides these larger 
estates there are many small plots of roadside or railside lands 
that go to swell the number. At one time there were a very 
large nuirilier of these khds wahdlf^. In 1827 it was rejiorted tliat 
tliere were 82 chars formed since 1793 liable to assessment, and 
though many of these wer(* subs(Mjuent]y s(‘ttled in ]ierpetuity with 
neighbouring propri(‘tors, there were in 1830 still 589 khdsmjxhdils 
on the Collectorate registers, of whi(*h 122 could not be found. 
Since then a good many small estates have been sold, several 
were settled in perjietuity under Government Orders of the 7th 
March 1898, and others have been settled for varying [)eriods. 

Regulations VI 11 and XldV of 1793 |)rohibited the leasing of 
revenue-paying lands for more tlian ten years, except for the 
construction of houses and buildings, or for gardens or similar 
purposes. Nevertheless proprietors continued to grant such leases, 
and Regulation V of 1812 withdrew the })roliibition, but left all 
such tenures liable to resumption in case the estate was sold for 
arrears of revenue. 

Finally Regulation VIII of 1819 declared leases and engage- 
ments for more than ten years or in perpetuity to be good and 
valid [and laid down special provisions for a class of tenure known 
as a pdhii tdlnk, in which the revenue is fixed in perpetuity and 
arrears can be. recovered by tbe landlord by a process similar to 
that by which Government recovers its revenue. It is impossible 
to give the numbers of tenures of different classes in the district, 
but they are generally similar to those in other parts of Bengal, 
and only a few require i)articular description. 

A iakhsUJ tenure is one in which the proprietor reserves to 
himself a right to enhance the rent after measurement at some 
future period. Tashkhasl means a tenure in which the zamlnddr 
grants a lease at a rent assessed after a measurement already 
made.’'^ 

The total number of tenures of these two kinds in 1875 was 
1,289. 

Kardr fafn/cis one for which a sum less than the nominal rent 
is ])aid under a (iontract {kardr ) ; such may be formed when for 
some reason or another the tenant is unable to pay the rent 
originally agreed upon, and either obtains a remission from the 


* Fide para. 177, Settlement Report of pavgana Roshuabad, 
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zaminddr or surrenders it to the latter, who lets it out again at a 
lower rent. 

The dfjatddv is a person who has obtained in some way a 
portion of an undivided tdlnk. He undertakes to pay a portion of 
the rent, and is not a suli-tenant but a eo-sharer with the original 
tdhtkddr, “ In actual practice,’’ s/iys Mr. (’unnning, “an d</(it is 
obtained by paying as a price a Juinpsnin wliich works out to 
from 10 to 14 years’ purchase of the net profits, and by agreeing 
to paying contributions to the IdJnkddv until the dcjafddr may 
have himself separately registered.” Tlie same term was used 
formerly for a small (olukddv who placc'd himself under tlu* wing 
of a big tdlukddr to escajie interference from the zdvi Judddc^ agents, 
but this was really not an d<j(it but a Idliik. This tenure is 

found only in Chakla Koshufibad. 

The name is del ived from a Persian word, meaning a trust. 
Originally the term designated the tenure of a person to whom a 
commission was given on favourable terms to bring land into 
cultivation, luit in practice it is used for a permanent tenure held 
sometimes at a fixed and sometimes at a variable rate. 

Aivjdddi'ty from a Persian word meaning friendship, denotes 
tenures granted by a former owner of f Gangamandal to his 

friends. Marddd i i, n form of tenure allowed to a broker ora 
collector of dues in a market. Abddi ta nk : a grant of waste land 
to a man who undertakes to bring it under cultivation, usually 
paying a progressive rent for a term of years after which he and 
his successors hold it at a lixeii rent or late, such as Ks. .5 a droii. 
These and other (dass(‘s of tenures are further <lelined by certain 
terms, such as v/tirJs (lieritable), isknirdri (permanent), kdimi or 
Dixdcarrari (at fixed rent), izlidn (claimed, be., not admitti'd hy one 
party), iniyddi (temporary). Kdvkomi is a service tenure on a low 
rent. Chirdyi are grants, generally rent-free, to the [xu'sons whose 
duty it was to carry torclies wh<m the zmii f udd r travelled through 
their neighbourhood. In many cases the owners of tenures of the 
several classes have sub-leases on similar terms, the subordinate 
tenure being distinguished by the prefix shik^ni or pet do (in tlie 
belly), or uhn (half) or omt (inclmied). The prefix dar also implies 
a tenure of the 2nd degree, and /mb one of a still lower degree. In 
the case of pdtnis the subordinate classes are darpdtiii, sepdtni. 

The tenures described hitherto all connote some degree of 
property in the soil, but besides these we meet with many farming 
leases [ijdrdf or when given to an outsider zlnund) which convey 
only a right to collect rents fora term. In 18{)h Mr. Browne, 
Superintendent of the Kevenue Survey, reported that the greater 
part of the district was let in farm for periods of three to five years. 
The practice is by no means so common now, since the great 
estates of the absentee landlords have been in the hands of the 
Court of Wards, but still obtains in the GangSmandal estate and in 
those of the Nawab of Dacca in pargana Durlai and Bardakhllb. 
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The Gangamandal estate comprises 473 villri^^es with an area 
of 150 square miles in 7 out of th(‘ 10 thdiids in the Tippera 
district, besides outlying lands in Dacca. Jt is lield hy a 
receiver of the lli^h (\)iirt on hehalf of the ouinns, members 
of one branch of tlie Hoblia, i^a/ar f.iimly, who in turn have 
taken it in farm for periods of six yeais at a time. It has 
been the practice of these farnuMs to sub-let the property in parcels 
for three to six years {diui jo rd). Tliere are said to be more than a 
hundred of such sub-farms, and these in iiirn are often sublet to 
the principal ryots in lyut-ijdiu. 4’h(‘ under-farmeis are said to 
collude with the villaeius in coneealine (he real rents, compensat- 
ing themselves bv exacting a substantial ]»remium {na:ar', from 
each tenant. The contusion resulting in this system of manage- 
ment is set out in a report, by Mr. J. G. (dimming on tlie settle- 
ment of four villages in this <‘>tate in 1897-9S. It is noticeable 
that as long ago as th(‘ year 178!) porj'nms Hardakl at an.l (langa- 
mandal were piarcelhul out among numerous farmers described at 
one time as tarojdis and at anotlno- as llitl'ind mJdrs in charge of 
jodrs. 

In 187.'") th(‘ (’ollecior returned a list of t<*nur(\s in the district, 
but it is to b(* feared that it do(\s not. eomphdely riqiresent the 
sub-in feudation. In tlu' largi* (^stat(\s rilone he showaal 0,05G 
tenures of the lirst degree,* classified undiu’ 85 hi'ads, 7,(553 of the 
second, 2,T58 of the tldrd, G14 of the fourth, and 47 of the fifth 
grade; while for all estates, great and small, the number of tenures 
was about 25,000. 

There are no materials for a comjilete list of tlie tenures that 
now exist, but statistics compiled in recent re-valuations of some 
throw a little light on the subject. In 348 estates valued 
in thdod llaj'gonj lands with a gross rental of Rs. 1 ,99,000, or 
four-sevenths of the w'hole, were imduded in 13,270 tenures, of 
which 5,1)31 were held directly from the zo'nu nddrs, 53,989 were of 
the second, 1,283 of the third, 118 of the fourth, and one of the fifth 
grade. In Ihd/nd Muradnagar a lift le more than tiv(’-sevenths was 
held by tenure-holders, of w'hom 1,80 i were of the first, 730 of the 
second, 1,033 of the third, 932 of the fourth, 12 of the tiftli, and 
30 of the sixth grade*. Elsewhere the statistics show only the 
proportion of the cesses paid by intermediate tenures of all grades. 

In the northern division off'hakla Koslinal ad 85 ])er cent, and 
in the central division' 11 per cent, of the land is held by tenure- 
holders. In Haiail, on the other hand, only 13 per cent, of the estate 
had in 18!t3l)een given out in permanent tenures. 

(Jn the subject of sub-iufeudation, Mr. (humming writes as 
follows : — 

“ In the area held by tenure-holders it may be generally 
asserted that tlie prevailing hature is not sub-infeudation, but 

* But the u.imcs of some of the tenures show' tliem to be of a lower 
degree originally. 
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siih-division. 'Thero is sulj-iiiiVudat ion, hut iiof, (o tlu' nxtiMil wliicli 
exists in tlio iK'ioldnoiirino of I »ai.v.iii;aii j or in flic ,s ^/y part 

of Nofikliali. One inst;i.n(*(‘ fomnl was as follows : [)ropri('l()r, 
then a fdink^ ihon a, ilirrldj n !,\ lln ii a I hen a (hit and 

then the wot. Iferein aia* four intcn nu'diarics hctwt'en the (‘iilLi- 
valor and the lulj. The j)rocess of snhdiN ision is the result partly 
of in}ieritan(‘(‘, esp(H'ially amon^;st. .Mnhaie.niadan<, and of transfers ; 
hnt the subdivision is prineipall v du(‘ to f he svsteni nnd(‘r whieh 
tenures were er(\at(al without defm it o ai(\as in a. eounfrv in whieli 
and at a time when s[)onianeous inereaso of <‘ulli\<d(‘d area was 
both [)Ossible and perniissibh'. ddu' ro.adt is an iidan ini xf lire of 
tenur(‘s similar to Ihat ('xisfino- amono.'t tlu^ ('slaf i-s in Al uz.if’arpur 
and (Jhittagono. Anomaliiss of eouiS(‘ are dis(‘o\i‘rcd when the 
record of rights is pre[)ar(‘d. Several /o7<///s ar(‘ found to b(‘ hold- 
ing sonn^ lands jt»intly, but tho Inihhu’s cannot say uhat the 
Jirojiortiointi' share of (xa(di /e/ n/r is. d’iiis is tho dirysalis slage. 
Again, e(‘rtain land is r(‘eor hal a,^ h;-l I joinlly liinKih ) under 
S(‘veral (dliiL'S and th(‘ sharos ata* .'-adthMl ; hut tin* hohOrs of t,lu‘ 
(dhiL's are leecdving rents from tin' t(mants out of proportion to t,hi‘ 
nominal shares. This is a furthm* dev(do[)ment, in which the 
W(\ak('r go to the wall, d’in* last stage is when tie' aiasa originally 
held jointly has liemi jiarcelh'd out by mut nal ai isingement , so 
that each (dhiL: lias the mil in* possi'ssion of tln^ lands allotted to 
it [chant (id/, ■hill), ddn^ mon^ inehoate flu* stage of growth of the. 
tenure, the gn*ater is tlu* diflicidty of n*cord. Ouf, of the h/7o//r.s* 
in the Nortin'rn Division tht*n* an* 1,2S() in oik* village, oOl in two 
villages, go7 in threi* villages, l!h) in four village*;-, DO in live villages, 
and l(S4in more than fiv(* villag«*s. d'wo oiM mixtun*s are th(> 
following, Tlie land covered by the jail in Domilla belongs 1 annar) 
pies to the Ivfij, and I-l annas 7 pi(*s to a t '()ll(*el.orat(‘ /7u/ m/ (dhiln 
Under the Kaj Government holds a Ini Ini I Id ! nh: and under the 
holders of the klmrij Idhii- (Jovemment holds a ntJi.kd.cdrL t(*nur(*. 
And aga,in, a vuik irdri, fdlul' and a 7 n7m' hihil,- [lossi'ss join! ly 
lands in the shares of si.x annas and ten annas. J^'rom the hiL'shi^hl 
/dink has h^'en grant(*d an 0()<it tdliih, i of the 10 annas of which 
are held by the holder of the 7ai//,;o/'u./a' iti'uh and the remaining 
G annas by an outsider. J'be ninlnirnrnln r und(*r one r(*nt r('(,‘(*ipt 
collects the whole of his sliarc’.s. To show the combinations whieh 
result from the subdivision of tins lands, T talu* a small village 
Dvijapur of ISt) plots covering GO acres. 'Fheri* are :) (dhila con- 
cerned. Five holdings are lield by separate, liiliikd in their own 
possession [n ij- (Inkhcit), 3 hohiings are held in nij-diikk'il by difler- 
ent combination of 7 taluks, 2 at a time, G a! a ti nu^ and 0 at a 
time, five holdings are held by tenants, each entiia*Iy under a 
se[)arate tdluk, and one holding is held in the no’/7o/,'Grd of an 
d'jatiiar und(*r one of the lulukd. In one hU division of title had 
to be distributed amongst 27 taluks whose lands surrounded it.” 

Such combinations inevitably lead to uncertainty of title, open 
the door to fraud, and lead to litigation and rioting. An additional 

N 
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complication results Iroin ti»c coiusc adopted in certain estates of 
joinin<^ several persons as joint lessees of a single tenure. 

A considerable proportion of the district is cultivated by petty 
proprietors and permanent teniire-liolders, generally tbroui^di the 
medium of hired labourers, but the ^reat bulk of tlie agriculture 
is in the hands of rf/ots, that is, peasants who have obtained land 
for the purpose of cultivatiuL; it themselves, or the successors in 
interest of such peasants, fn the 18lh century a very laroe frac- 
tion of the land was uncultivated, and tlie I'l/ots w(n(^ nomadic in 
their habits, cultivating a field for a lew years and then mo\’in^ on 
to another. The C(trn nu/dcts, it appears, entered into no regular 
enoaoements with their ryots, but just before the harvest made a 
measurement and valuation {hasbihil/l) of the lands actually 
cultivated. The Ke<^Milations of ITlh) insisted upon tlie ^rant of 
paitds or leases to each ryot, a provision inteuiled for their protec- 
tion from extortion, but in Ti[»pera there was ^q-eat o})position to 
the receipt of pfittas on tlu^ ])art of th(:‘ ryots, and soni(‘ of them 
submitted ])etitions, declarin^r that they never had and never 
would accept them. In this comicction the (lol lector r(‘ported 
that the hicluu' classes of rtiots, such as 'indudn Is and sfui.n. tiojis* 
were the main suj»port of the landholders, and that when ryots 
died or deserted it was usual to otter their lioldinas to these higher 
class ryots, wlio used to subdivide them at th('ir own risk for the 
succeeding crop, and that nearly two-thirds of the land was culti- 
vated by iinder-ry/o/.s.f 

As late as iHiho the Collector dividc'd t.lie cultivators iiito two 
classes — ryots who paid a fixed rent and enjoyed the privilege of 
cidtivating the best lands, and /V;/,'/o s* who jiaid according to the 
(]uantity ot land annually cultivated. At juesent the rights of 
ryots iire regulated l>y the betigal Tenancy Act of 188;>, and it is 
said that the relations of landlords and tenants are in fact governed 
by the provisions of this Act rather than by any local ciisloni. 
Nearly all tlie ryots have occupancy rights, the aiaais found in 
recent settlements in possession of non-occut)ancy ryots being 
insigniticant. 

The practice of subletting ryoti land does not prevail to any 
great extent, except in the west of th(‘ district. In the settlement 
of Harail about a sixtieth of the rent-[)aying area was found to he in 
possession of nndor-rytjfs, most of whom paid rent in kind, amount- 
ing to either luilf or a third of the producun In the ratikara estates 
about a twelfth of the occUi>ied area was held by un(ler-/ //ehs', hut 
produce rents were paid for only one per cent. In Clndcla Koshi al a'l 
about one percent, of the occupied area was held by under ?’//e/,s. In 
Tippera under*7 ?yo/w ar(^ not considered to have occupancy rights.^ 

The Kegulations of 171)3 rctpiired all oJj'wdbs (demands for 
specific purposes) to he consolidated with the rent, and prohibited 

* i.s no! icd. 

t Letter of 27tli June JTO.i. 

I As to khay dandak, ride page 42. 
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the levy of sneli impositions in fiitiire. In a few eases nhwahs were 
aetnally aholislns], as in Ihii wlieta*, in 1787, i\lr. i^iterson 
remitl(Ml nirn* oiil nf twnmiv-two ai^L(ro-_>Mrini^^ Us. ’)!),154 

(thou-h (he aetua! nMliiclion of rental ranie to onlv Un 10, < ()()). 

Nev<n t in most eslatfs, siu*li demamis conl iniied to he marie, 

and wan e !:anoraI]y comidied wii.h so long as I he landlords and 
tenants wer(‘ on go()d tennis. Some of these cesses take tin' form of 
contrihul ions towards (‘xpendit iire on s[)(‘eiat occasions, such as a 
mea''nrcm'nit or s(‘ttlem(*nt, ( and h no/o/aes/o l:fi'n'f/ta ) or lor 
religious emsunonics or festival-, such as th(‘ Kfili Unja, or the 
VM tai ri\ a)) Sankt anti. 

fn tlio statis(i<‘al account, of (h** district a ease is reported in 
which a co /e 7/n/(r/' heipei-d to h(‘ allowasl lo improve a cfiual as a 
eliJii itahh^ work; permission w ais gi van and I he work carried out, 
but it, was ascertained suhs/ (pimitly that, though the cost was mdy 
-Us. iOt). tile ytniJnddr had l(‘vi('d tor the pur|)os(‘ .''Ums amounting 
to Ks. ],lhi). l>u(, { he //.7;/r.o/> most generally levi/al throughout the 

district is tahari, a. small fc(* j)-.\id to t luM'Icrk who taki^s t he 
tenant’s account and grants |}u‘ receipt; this arnoimfs to from two 
pice t<) one anna p(*r riipei* of rent, and go(*s into the pockets of 
the nnarihers of the cadleet iiig eslahlishmcnt. It is said that in 
nniny estat/as roads and public w«>rks cess(‘s ;ire collected at the 
r;ite of one anna or six pice |)(n' ru[)ee of rent., /./»., at double or 
treble the leg;d rate. 

Tn the larger estat(as rent naau'pts in proper form are usually Kent 
given, hut this is not tin' case always with tenurediolders /viid petty Uecuipty. 
proprietors. 

In many villages there are, or used to he, lands not settled common 
with any tenant on uliicli the villagu' cattle gra/e. In some estates lainla. 
tln‘>:(* lauds ar(^ now settled witli all the villagers in common 
tenancy at, low or nominal rents on condition that they shall not 
be hronght under tin* plough. The (pK'stion wlie(,her such a 
condition can he enforced under the provisions of the Hengal 
Tenancy Act is now before the courts. 

Permission to excavate a tank is the ]>rerogative of the land- Tanks, 
lord, who takes nsiially a small f«‘(‘ for excavation or re-excavation. 

In (diakla Uo.-hnahal the princi[)le is that tanks, for the excava- 
tion of wiiich a })rcminm has been j/aid, remain nnasse.ssed so long 
as they contain wat(*r, hut when they silt up, lapse into the assess- 
able ai'/'a. As a rule, however, wlien a tetiant excavates a tank 
within his holding In* has to j/ay the premium, but receives no 
abatement of rent.^ 

Taluks and permanent tenures are transh'iable, though Tj.,^,^gfer8 of 
divisions of the tennrc.s are not bimling on a landlord unless he tenaut right, 
consents. 

Tliere is no established usage of transfer of occupancy rights ; 
tlie iransh'iee being l/ound to obtain tlie hindlonl’s consent, which 

* Para. 157, 8eltlemenl lie port on Clmkla Koshnrdmd, 
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generally means tlie payment of a premium {iutzar) for the regis- 
tration of his naiue. Tn ('luikla KosliDfil fiil ,this was l(‘vied form- 
erly at iineertain lates. In 1(S!)2 the rate was fixed at 25 percent., 
blit reduced lati‘r to 12 per cent, or Me. 1 per /.u //,?’, wliichever was 
greater, subject to a limit ol Ks. 10 tor one transaction. 

In the Patikara estates the premium demanded was at the 
rate of 25 ])er cent., Init the setthunent otficer found that this was 
not always paid, transfers not being registered, lie notes that 
tenants generally sell small portions of their holdings to raise 
money, it not being customaiv to mortgage^ holdings, This 
practice obtains throughout the distrii't and in mo^t ca.«es is 
recognis(‘d by the landlords on [)ayment of the customary iiazav. 
In (loveinnumt estates transtcis are recogtiist'd without payment, 
and in some inslanei^s the transferee of ii jioriion of a holding is 
allowed a separate Lhalimi, in odiers is shown only as a sharer in 
the original holding. 

It do(‘s not a))pt'ar tliat th(‘ Muhammadan rulers demanded 
from tlu' z>nni rs in Itastiun llengal any fixed proportion of the 
gross assets of their (‘states. In the original assessment a certain 
portion of the land, nominally not exciaaling 71 per cent., was set 
apart under tin* designation of tiduhrr for the remuneration and 
su|)port of the zanrhidd r, and the service jd<;rr) and 

grants to Pivdimaris or pensioners of (iovenirneut (bdze z<iin%n) 
were exempts! from assessment. The rc'st of tlie land was divided 
into khalsa, the wiioh* asse.'Simmt on which was [layahle into the 
Imperial Treasury, and the r(‘vcnue of which was ap|)ro- 

priat(Hl to local administration. In tdlindi ('stat<\s Die zdinltular 
was hound to pay the whole amount assessed, hut was allowed 
to kee[) the |)rolits accruing from any extension of cultivation 
ill the iidervals hetwc'en one asscssnumt and the next, except 
in so far as fnrthc'r payments were extorted from him by the 
local governor or by his subordinates; but there appe-ar to 
have b(‘en other estates in which the whole collections less a 
certain percentage were payable to the Treasury. This was the 
case down to tlie ass(‘ssment made by Mir Jofar in th(^ year 
1722, but after that period large additions {hdf>i) were made 
under the designation of L‘>njiyat (account of profits), tavflv 
(excess of yV/yr/-), and alrndhs, nominally demands to meet special 
items of exjienditure and often in lieu of personal services previ- 
ously rendered, d'hese additions did not find their way into the 
Mursliidabad Tii'asury but into the pockets of the or Dhcdn 
at Dacca, if tliev were not intercepted by the farmers and sutiordi- 
nate agents.’^ In this way the asse.ssment of pfininua Jfomna- 
iTi'l fixed at Us. 2(i,827 in the year 1728 bad ri.sen by 1703 to 
Us. 1,09,^^3] ; that of /:c//7;u,/>a (langamaiidal Imd been raised from 
Us. 80,081 to Us. 1,08,725 ; in the case of pargatia Uardaklijt the 

* For a full account of tliL>.st3 abwubs, vide Air. J. Grant’s Analysis of the 
Revenues of Bengal. 
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Collector reported that the original of 11,421 had been 
quadrupled by the imposition of twenly-tavo (ifnvdbs; and like 
additions had h(‘(‘n made to the revtuines of other estates. Wdien 
the East India ('ompaiiy took ov(*r tlie revenm* admiiii.-lraf.ion, 
they were unable to olitain correct information as to the r(‘sourccs 
of the district, and resorted in the tirst instance to farming the 
estates to the highest bidders, but after 1777 were generally (am- 
tent to accept the r(‘venm‘ that had been paid in the prevdous 
scdtlernent. In some cases detailed imaisurcunents wane m/ide. 
Thus i\Ir. Pym in tlie year 1789-1)0 surveyed (dangamandal and 
Ibddaklirit, and on th(‘ basis of Ids measurements the Hoard of 
Revenue I1x(m1 the demand from tlu'se po/v/o/ofs at Hs. (i2,.‘)0 1 and 
Ks. 1,81,008 r(‘spect ively and laduscal to take less.^ In the 
Regulations for the decennial setthumuit it, was [)rovidcd that the 
assessments slmuld be made so as to leav(' the pro[)rietor a profit 
equal to ten })er cent, of the assc'ts, and the zinnhnidr who refu.sed 
to ncce[)b settlement was entitled only to t<‘n [)er cent, of the 
amount actually realised by (loverninent. ; but as many of the 
whole and hroken jxii'fj weri* settl(*d with th(“ zinn indii ; s on tlie 
basis of the nweiiue paid in previous y(airs. it is oftmi dillicnlt to 
say what proportion the r(n-enue bor<‘ to the actual collections; 
moreover, the law allowed (collectors disciadion to give mor(* than 
ten per cent, to the owners of S(q)arated talnks and other small 
properties when tin* circumstances reipiired it, and adyant;ige was 
fnady taken of this corn'ession. In several instances, however, 
the ])roprietors ladnsed to eng.age for t he revenue propostal , and 
ernpiiries had to b(‘ made into th(‘ resources of their estates. Sindi 
was the case in pnrinnta Hardakhat, as to which the Collector [u a 
lett(‘r of the I9th August 179') r(‘j)orted that the jx/md was 
Ks. l,81,()(/8, which had, liowever, been realised in onlv four years 
out of sixteen, jind that its resources did not exceed Ks. 1,88,000 
Ji year, and recoiriTnended its settlenumt at a lawenueof Ks. 1 ,.)(), iiOO, 
A oric-sixtli share of it was actually farriied out for Rs. Ll7,r)0(). 
The revenue payable for f.Kii’fpnut Patikara, etc., in 1722, was 
Ks. .58,588 ; by i7()i> the demand had risen to Us. 94,088. In the 
minority of Mirza Jan in 1791 the gross collections were 
Rs. 41,742, The estate was then let in farm for t(ui years for a 
progressive revenue rising to Rs. 79,182. Hut this was not realised, 
and in the year 1800 the Collector reported that the net collec- 
ti(ms for seven years averaged only Rs. 18,548 and recommended 
the reduction of the revenue to Rs. 50,000. This was accepted, 
but in the following year a ])ermanent settlement was made at 
Rs. 01,000. In (comparing tlie revenm* of the permanent settle- 
ment with th:it of 1708, it mn.‘'t l)t‘ borne in mind that the incomes 
of the landholders had been nainced by I he abolition of the transit 
duties and fe(‘s from markets, ete., whi(4i they had levied forrmudy 
under the name of sair, and that they had probably ajijiropriated 

* Board’s lotlor of the 10th September 1789. 
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to their own use ii considerablo pari of the ji'inlr a.‘JSPR.'^Tnpnt. Tlie 
decennial setth'ment ;d)olis]ipd all disi inctioii h(^t v: win jo rj Jr nnd 
khnfi^ft lands, rpli(‘V(Ml the eo/;/ /'..dp / s of I Ik* ujikia ]) of ('itiier police 
or r(‘venne (‘staldishnicnts, and nic.dc their vo nL'ar lands 

respOTisihle for tlie ('ninp-anv’s re\'iOiU<‘. [n vahiiii*^^ «'stai(‘s for 
setth'inent, the holh'ctor seems to have hiam eiiided clii(dly hy 
actual collections; hut in some ca^es all-ronnd rates wer(‘ applied 
to the cidtivatcil area, and from a later report on the condition of 
Diirlai and other pargnjins in llu' sojjfh it appears that thes(' v\Tre 
assessed on a consideration of tlie piolhs of lln* cnlti\arion of hetel- 
nnt. In the case of se]>ar;ded tenures, resumed prants, and alluvial 
accretions sett1<'d in j)'*rpetnii y, the assets were based on the rates 
of rent shown in ]'apers [jia'P'ori d at inota* or ha s remot(‘ dates, 
fallow lands heinp valued at tin* mean of I Ik* ral( S for cultivated 
lands. In the case of tem])orary settlements fallow lands were 
not taken into account.''^' Mr. Ihowne ( 18(U)) records that some 
tem])orari]y settled estates w(*re assesscal at Ks. 8 p)er hnridred 
betel-nut trees, hut no tiace ol‘ (his form of assessnK*nt is to he. 
found now. In IHoO-Al the total land re\<mne of tlie district 
stood at lls. 10,(1 d.fhjO ; in 18020:) the amount had ris(*ri to 
Ils. 10,00,177, and in lt!07-( 8 was h's 1 0/.hS, ! OO, of whicdi 
J{s, 9,09,053 was due from permainmlly sfttled eslah'.;, Ks. 28,2.50 
from tem])orari]y scttl(‘d estates, e.iid Ks. 1,:)(),890 from estates 
managed hy (lovernment. 'rin* ia'venue aTuounts to just 25 per 
cent, of the gross rental of tin* laoa nue-paving e.vtat( s (‘alcnlated 
on the basis of the road-ces.s returns, and to about a riipi-e per 
cultivated acre. 

Kents are j)ayahle generally in four epiial instalnnuits, or l>:isfs< 
In the Patikara estates there w(a<' fornieily ten /,o’s/.s, Ind in the 
case oi vyoii holdings (Ik* rent is now ]>ayald(* (piarteih’ in Ashar, 
Aswin, AgraliayaTi, and iMagh ; about tie* (itPaoith (ff (Ik* niontlis 
of June, Spj)tend (O’, Nov(‘nd)(‘r, and January. In Sarail (lie first 
two khls are the same, Init the others (‘aidi a month latiov In 
Cliakla Kosliral'ad the /,o'.‘<5s are nominally sev(*n, Init i\Ir. (hiniming 
has recorded lliat no attempt is made to colhcJ at ('\(*ry oik* and 
that payments are generally made* three* times a year in autumn, 
winter, and spring. In esta.tes ninho' tin* direct inaMageinent ol’ the 
Collector rents are payabliMii three* instalmenls in Aiijpist, Novem- 
ber, and Fehniary. Land revenne is payable* in one to four instal- 
ments, under the rules- of the Peyu'd of Ke'veome*, according to the 
amount; there being hut one payment, in Mareli for amounts under 
ten rupees, and four equal iustalrm-nts [or a j evenue* of over a 
hundred rupee's. 

For the protection of Inks ediarge against the* inenrsions of the 
Arnkanese yiirates, v'^Iiaisla Klnln, (lovernor of IL'iigal, during the 
reign of the Emperor Aurangzeh, organised a llcf t of 7G8 boats with 
Portuguese gunners, and appro[»riated to its maintenance the 

* Mr. Erowncks report on Tippora, Section HI. 
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revoiuu> (r()i!i Ihe jd'/Ir laiivis «ii IIJ known ns (lie Nawfira 

Mahals, wliieh iiielialed S ufiil and ]J irdnkiiaf, but it is unein-tain how 
lon:^^ this ih^et was m )in(.iiiit (J[ or ulndht r (he inoiu-y was sjient as 
it was sn[)|)osed i;o bi'. A j)|; n en! 1 y eaidi <'s(at(‘ was liable for the 
e((ni])mrnt ol a eeitaiu munlv. i- ot lard--. Saifiil, of whiidi the jtu/l)' 
assessment wasaLlirst lis. 1 suhse( jiKmtly rais.-d to lis. d(i,2';)d, 
was bound to furnish 12 bods, and the three* parts into which it 
was divided in (he IStli century arc still known as tin* siwenteen 
/'(As/of, lourtt'en Idr^int and oi^hl^ /rr's7/</. ihuIkiIs. A IiOsIl is a long 
fast boat used lyy tin* Dacca boainum. 

lDi(|uiri(‘S were made in I7t)!) as (o tln^ manner in which the 
Nauaiii assessnund- was reab.s'd, and tin* (lolhador reported that 
the whoh' was receivt'd in mmiey by Iho id mJ iuld is and that no 
part as assiyiied to any ollicer ol Ibe Naual). 

'Idle IMidiammadan ruhns ll^ed to im[)rison and sometimes Conreivo 
ori(‘vously malt.iaait a itHtii mid r or di d.nii li,/i fl who hiiled to pay lai-asiires, 
his revtuiiie, and lor some time alter I lie I 'ompany took over the 
arlminisliation tin* usual [narticc in case a. firmer or proprietor 
delaulled uas to anaesl, him and Sv'inl bailiffs (snrdajn/) to collect 
rents from (be ryols. I'ln* eariy coirespondeiice is full of references 
to th(^ d(‘|)utalion of sn :i/ yrnfs and to the dilliculty of collecting 
rents in this way. 

'Idle Iiegiilation of the 2dl.b April I V.Sd [levinitted the sale of 
[lortion of a def. lilting e.-lale snllicient for tiie liipiididdoii of the 
balaiK^e dum '1 he Itegnlation.s of 170.) remiered the proprietor 
liable to imp'ii'^onment and bis lands to aitaebiiKmt if the whole or 
any [iortioii of any inonfbly i iisi. ahment was iiipiaid on the Dst of the 
month lollowing, and at the elosi* of tin* year iln* estate, or a sidli- 
cimit portion of it, could l<e sold to sal isfy tiie dn(*s still undis- 
enarged. in 1 7d t 1 In- / .wDn / ,s woro (‘vnuipitcd from imprison- 
ment and Colleeiors wene enpiowori'd tj bring tin* land to sale at 
any time on faiiure to pay an in>lalmoiit. ddie riih* o[jerated most 
hardly and many (.‘stales (dianged bands, and Idegulatiim 7 of 1709 
gave pro[uielors [lowm* to realiM* their rents by dl.-traint and by 
arre.'>t of the dclanitcr, and again .siibjiwteil them to arrest for 
failure to pay their rmamiie [amcLnally ; ami this was the law down 
to the passing of Dcngal Act XII of 18 11. The a[}portionment of 
re\’ei;u(‘ on the ."haia' of an e-’iale selccled for sale gave great dilli- 
enlty, so that it lleeom(^s en>tomaiy (o [ait n[> enl in' estates to sale 
for substantial arri'ars, and under tin* present law, Bengal Act XI 
of 185t>, the entire c.-tate, i'xcc[)t any share se[)arately recorded 
under that Act or the Land Ib’gi.-trat ion -\ct, is .sold for any arrear. 

Under these systems many (•.■tales came to I In? hammer. In 
1802 a 5 anna 12 ganda share of Saifiii was sold by the 

Collector ol .Myiiumsiiigli and another 7 annas in i82(j by the 
Collector of Tip[)era. Taukruri after lunng for some time under khds 
management was pennanently si tiled in the year 1801 wdth the 
zaininddrs (who were two ladies) at a revenue of Ks. G 1,000. 
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Ncxi, v(';ir thoy foil iiilo arrears, and after iaefToctnal efforts to 
sell it ill live lols, I he whole estate wos sold in (ddcutta for 
Kn. 32.200. It is said that the resoiireos of the coroT/.o/d? s had been 
lessened hv the ereetiou of many /d/a/.-s. 1 n I83d Government 

boii<;lit in half /o.’rd.7oo, Jhirdakhrit hir Its. 1 ,09, 000, and another 
sixth in th(‘ following year foi Ks. (>;),0G0, dlu* arrears seejn to 
have been dne in this ease lo Mie extravagance of lh(‘ proprietors 
who liad recklessly alienated lands for cash down and liad made 
many orants to friends and dcpi'iidants. I^irg tud Gnnanandi also 
came to the hammer. Tlie severity of the law is still tlie sarmn hnt 
the i^iowino \’ahn‘ ol property makfxs (h^fanlt li'ss eoinmon, while 
the 8{‘curiTv of the revemn* enalih's (\)ll('clors to be less stri-'t. In 
the ten years <*ndino in 190.) only 109 estates or shares of estates 
were sold, tbon^b tlier(‘ were 1,13’9 ea.^^es of default. 

Arrears of pnlibe demands, ineliidiny rents in /.7oLs y/M/o/As’ 
are la^covered liy means of certificates issiied undm- heijgal Act I of 
189.3, wliiidi have fbe (dteci of a dcena' <d a (dvil court and are 
execufed by atdaidiinent and sah* of flu' defanller's property, tn 
the t(‘n y(‘ars midiii'^ in 1 9t),) t li(‘ avi rade iiiiinber of smdi eerti- 
ficates filed annnallv was abonf, ;3,800 and in 1907-08 the lumiber 
was ‘1,403. 

The division of esf.ate.s dates ba(d< to fbe Mnirbal period, but 
could not then be (hnnanded as of ridlit. Keenlation Ad 11 of 1793 
(following eai 1 ier rn !(\s) pr()vid('d for (lie sepaiaiion of certain 
(. las>e.‘' of tenurixs from the parejit instate and tor separate eny.af'e- 
ments with (‘aeli pc'r.^on in [lOssy'ssion of .n .-(^par.-ite sjiceifie portion 
of an ofafe. 'Ibis led to a. midtiplieat ion of estates, while 
heenlation XX \ of tin* .«anie year enalyhal shariM’s of an undivided 
estate to apply for partif:on, and fbe rides for tlie law-overv of 
aiiears of ie\enue prescribed the sale of adtajiiati* portions of 
estates. Kestricfions on the de^n-ee of division were made 
smbserpienlly, but l.y 1.8.30 the original 117 /enY/cec.s (of which 
.33 were in Gbakla Ihrslinfi! fcl) b.ad become 2,017 estates. After 
tliat the nurrdier d.acreased, it doc-s ncd .appi-ar why, and then 
rose .asain, and is now 2, 10 1 and inciaaisin:^' steadily. 

Tluwn to the permanent sidthnuent only oin* propriidor was 
leeognised in e.acb <‘stat(*, and wlier(‘ two or more jieisons bad <an 
interest in an undivided estate they were boumi to elect a repre- 
sentative. This provision was reseind.'d by Kegulation XVII of 
1805, but in 182!) the Goll('etor reported that it was becoming 
tlie piacticc to ask iiie judge to a[tpoint a common manager. 
Now co-sharers can aj.ply to the judge to ajipoint a common 
manager under the Bengal leiiancy Act, but they rarely 
do so. 

Under Bengal Act A II of 1870 all pinsons having an interest 
in an estate are bound to register it, and .at present there are 
over 17,000 separate interests registered in respect of tlie 2,212 
estates permanently or temporarily settled. 
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In 1907-08 there were 2,336 separate accounts registered in 
respect of undivided shares, hut only two in respect of separate 
portions of an estate. 

The tlemand from the Government estates for the five years tthus 
ending in 1901 averaged Ks. 1,01,000 a year ami for the next five 
years over Rs. 1,16,000. In 1907-08 the current d<'mand on the 
246 estates was Rs, 1,30, ‘•93 and the collections, Rs. 1,29,701. (a) 

The cost of management came to Rs. 6,205 or 9'8 per cent, 
and the expenditure on improvemeot.s to Rs. 928. Rs. 3,581 
were rernitted and 350 certificate.s were filed for tlie recovery 
of arrears. Thi.s was for the year following a serious failure 
of crops, and in ordinary years the full demand is realised. For 
the ten years 1H95 — 1005 the collections were actually a fraction 
greater than the current demand. 

jMo.st of the estates are in the (IhSndpur subdivision. These 
are divided into two circles, Ilimechar and Faridganj, 

in charge of the Su})divisional Officer. There is one tnhsU 
circle in the S(i<ir subdivision with head*(]uarters at MurSdnagar, 
and there are only a few petty estates in RrShmanbaria. Some 
of the /.7ms estate.s of Tippera lie within the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of Dacca 

The fisheries 111 the tidal navigable rivers are open to theli®b®ry 
public. 'I'liree fisheries, that of the Gurnti, the Maizarddi jalkar, 
and Char Chataki, are owned by Government and fetch Rs, 1,146 
a year. Some private estates also are assessed for lishery. 

For the supervision of the account.s under the Muhammadan Kfinirngos 
regime, a hanviujo (e.xponnder of the law-) was a})pointed to every 
parijiinay and was sujipo.sed to have .snhordinate to him village 
accountants or f,cUii‘dris. They were paid by a or percent- 

age on the collections, hut it seems that tliey actually received 
lands in lien of a money p ivment. There were kdiivugos for all 
the of Tippera and pahrdns nho, hut whether for every 

village or not does not appear. During the time of the farming 
.settlements, 1772— 1787, the officers of the Company did not 
concern themselves with these officials, and their functions fell 
into disuse. 

The Regulations of 1793 directed the appointment of pniitdrisy 
and Regulation I of 1819 provided more expressly for their 
appointment, duties and remuneration, and further directed that 
should be appointed throughout the province. It doe.s 
not appear what steps w'ere taken in regard to putwdris, but in 

Tho (lil^renoc between the.^^e figures and those on page 86 is due to 
certain pocidiaritie.s in the district account.^. In the first place the 246 
e.stutes shown lierc include 50 whicli have diluviated completely, and 72 
parcels of railway l.'m6 whicdi have been sold free of revenue but are still 
borne on the list. ‘ The 52 JJardakliat Taluks are hlso included and counted as 
one estate ; tut 43 of them are tcar.]!orarily settled and the other 9 appear 
among the 134 estate.s under 'the I'o'lector’s nianageraent ; so 246-50- 72 - 


0 
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1876 they had ceased to be Governinent servants, and were merely 
petty rent-collectors employed by the zananddrs. There was a 
good deal of corre6j)ondence in the years 1818 — 1827, regarding 
the appointment ot kannn(fOf>. The Board of Revenue considered 
that there ought to be a kdnungo for every thdnd ; the Collector 
thought this inconvenient owing to the difference in rent- 
rates and standards of measurement in different parganaff. He 
stated also that the office of hdiVKiujo had become practically 
hereditary, that most of the present incumbents were quite 
illiterate, and not one of them could do a simple multiplication 
sum. However, in 1827 the district was divided among thirteen 
kdnungos. The Collector reported that he had taken possession 
of their records, but that they had been much damaged by white- 
ants, and would, he feared, fall to pieces in spite of his efforts to 
preserve them. They seem to have disappeared by now. In 1871 
the law regarding was repealed, and they ceased to exist 

except as subordinate officers of tlie Revenue Department employed 
on local enquiries and settlements. 

Nearly all the large estates have passed out of the families of 
the men who held them in 1765, and most of the great proprietors 
are absentees. 

Chakla Roshnjhad with a gross rental of Rs. 8,34,000 and 
paying a revenue of Rs. 1,52,511 belongs to His Highness the 
Raja of Hill Tippera, who lives at Agartala in independent terri- 
tory, leaving the management of his zamiaddris to an officer of the 
Local Government lent for the purpose. The greater part of the 
Sarail pargana, 277 square miles, was acquired by the ancestors of 
the present owners, residents of Kasim Bazar, at sales for arrears 
of revenue, and the few survivors of the ancient Diwan family live 
in genteel poverty at 8aiail, pensioners of the new-comers. 
Homnahad, granted by Shah Alam to Prince Jahandar, has been 
divided into 97 estates, and though Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ali Nawaz Chaudhri and Badarunnissa Chaudhrani of Paschim- 
gaon are lineal descendants of the grantee, their property has been 
much reduced. The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Husain Haidar 
Chaudhri, who owns a larger share of the parganay is related to 
the original holders through his grandmother. 

The Nawab of Dacca has acquired by purchase a great part of 
parganas Durlai and Bardakhat. Gangamandal was sold at the 
KhaUa in 1781 to satisfy the creditors of Mirza Asadulla, and for 
a payment of Rs. 51,266 passed into the hands of Raja Naba 
Krishna Deb, founder of the Sobha Bazar family, the present 
proprietors, but since 1836 their estate has been in the hands of 
a receiver of the High Court, and is leased temporarily to Raja 
Binay Krishna Deb, who farms out the greater part. 

Patikara was sold for arrears of revenue in 1804 and after 
some transfers was bought by Raja Satya Charan Ghosal of 
Bhukailash in 1848, and still belongs to his descendants. Kadbl, 
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Arairjbjil, and Bedaiabji originally held by the BajS ot Tipper a 
were granted by him to Mr. Coiirjon, at one time his manager 
and are now the property of Maharaja Durgacharan Law’s heirs. 

A few smaller estates are still in possession of the original 
owners — thus the Riipsa zamiiuidra are said to be representatives of 
the once independent princes of Singhergaon — but there is not a 
single resident zamiaddr with an income of Rs. 2,00,000 a year,* 

The revenue jurisdiction of the Collector ofTipperais not Pevenue 
conterminous with the criminal and civil jurisdiction, in the sense Jurisdic- 
only that the revenue of some estates and portions of estates lying 
outside the district boundary is payable to the Collector of Tippera 
and that of some lands within the district to other Collectors. 

The Geographical and Statistical Report by Mr. Smart, Revenue 
Surveyor, shows the area of all the paryaucis of Tippera as 2,655 
square miles, of which 263 square miles are wholly or partly outside 
the district in Mymensingh, Dacca, NoSkhali, and in the MeghnJ. 

Some adjustments were made subsequently in 1874 and 1875 
along the Nojkhali border, and about the same time 131 square 
miles of tlie Chakla RoshnSbad estate were transferred to the 
criminal and civil jurisdiction of Noakhali. The total area of the 
district according to the Collector’s registers is now 2,651 square 
miles, including 131 square miles of Chakla RosbnSbad in the 
Noakhali district and 21 square miles of other estates lying in 
other districts, but paying their revenue in Comilla. There are 
even some Government Idas mohdls in the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate of Dacca. 

* An account of tlie estates of Sarail, Homnabad, Patikara, liardakhat, 
and Qangainandal is given in the last Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI f. 

LOCAL SELF-COVERNMENT. 

Th« first experiment in local self-government was the 
appointment of a small Committee to help the Magistrate in 
administering liis share of the Ferry Fund constituted under 
Bengal Act VIII of 1851. Under this Act tolls were levied on 
roads and ferries, hut no fuither power of local taxation was given, 
and after 1855 the district allotment was fixed by Government on 
a consideration of its needs. On reviewing the work of these 
Committees in 1857, Sir Frederick Halliday decided that in most 
districts they had given little material help and only tended 
to derogate from the responsibility of the magistrates. Accord- 
ingly the Tippera Committee was abolished. A Road Committee 
with powers of local taxation was appointed under Bengal Act X 
of 1871, and in 1874 gave place to the Road-Cess Committee, 
which in its turn gave place to the District Board constituted on 
the l.th July 1887. 

The panchdyati system inaugurated in 1870 is another form 
of self-government.* 

There are three municipalities in the district, Cornilla, 
Brabinanbaria and Chandpur. 

The Cornilla Municipality was established in 18G4, and is 
administered by a Municipal Board composed of 1 8 Comniissioneis, 
of whom I'J are elected, 5 are nominated, and one is an ex officio 
member. Tbe area within municipal limits is 4 square miles, 
and the number of rate-payers is 3,211, representing 1G*5 per cent, 
of tbe population (19,169). Tbe average aniuiai income of tbe 
municipality in the decade ending in 1901-U2 was Rs. 22,00U and 
the expenditure was Rs. 2l,()0(); and iii the quiuquenrium ending 
in 1904-05 they were Rs. 28,000 and J{s 20,000 respectively. 

In 1908-09 the receipts were Rs. 32, GOO, the most important 
sources of income being a tax upon persons according to their 
circumstances and property, calculated roughly at /^^ths per cent, 
on the annual income, which yielded Rs. 11,000, and a latrine rate, 
nsse.ssed at .six per cent, on tlje annual value of each holding, 
which realised Rs. 8,000. Other minor taxes are those levied 
on houses and lambs (chiefly public buildirjgs), animals and 
vehicles, and tolls on roads and ferries. The total incidence of 
taxation was Re. 1-5-11 per head of tlie pO[iuIation. Them uni- 
cipality received also Rs. 4,500 in contributions. 

The expenditure in 1908-09 was R«. 32,800, in addition to 
Rs. 8,000 allotted for advances and deposits, (-onservancy consti- 
tutes the heaviest charge on the resources of the municipality 


* f ide puye 75. 
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accounting for over Ra. 11,000. Rs. 7,300 was spent on the hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. 'Fhe municipality keeps up live tanks that 
supply drinking water and has provided pumps for two. It has 
charge of the local pounds; subscribes to the schools (about 
Rb. 1,300) ; and maintains nearly 18^ miles of unmetalled and 
8 miles of metalled road at a cost of about Ks. 5,000 a year. 

Another 6^ miles of metalled road in the town are kept up by the 
District Board. The water-supply and conservancy of the town 
are fair, and the Municipal Commissioners make the best of a very 
small income. It has been proposed to have an accurate survey 
made of the drains, but the low level of the town must always 
make drainage difficult. 

The Brabmanbaria Municipality was established in 1860 and Uralimau- 
is administered by a Municipal Board composed of 12 Commis- baria. 
aioners, of whom 8 are elected, 3 are nominated, and one is an 
ex officio member. The Chairman was a member of the Mew 
Zealand Mission until 1908 when the sub-divisional officer was 
appointed. The area within municipal limits is 5^ square 
miles and the number of rate-payers is 3,701, representing 18’6 
per cent, of the population (19,915). The average annual income 
of the municipality during the decade ending in 1901-02 was 
Rs. 8,000, the expenditure being Rs. 7,000 ; and in the quinquen- 
nium ending in 1904-05 they were Rs. 8,800 and Rs. 7,800 respec- 
tively. In 1908-09 there was an opening balance of about Rs. 4,000, 
and the total income of the year, in addition to this, was Rs. 19,;i00. 

The greater part of this sum was obtained from a tax on persons 
according to tbeir circumstances and property at ^ per cent, on the 
estimated income, which brought in Rs. 8,000, and a conservancy 
rate which realised Rs. 2,700. The incidence of taxation is very 
light, amounting only to annas per head of the population, 
which is less than in any other municipality in the division. The 
Commissioners received also subsidies amounting to Rs. 5,500. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 17,700, of which 
Rs. 5,000 were spent on public works, while Rs. 3,400 were 
expended on conservancy, over Rs. 3,500 on water-supply, and 
Rs. 2,000 on medical relief. 

A short while ago the roads, water-supply, and conservancy of 
this little town were very bad. In October 1905, part IX of the 
Municipal Act was first brought into force, the markets have been 
much improved, and many roads have been widened, but the 
water-supply is still poor. 

The Cbandpur Municipality was established in 1897, and is chandpur. 
administered by a Municipal Board of nine Commissioners, of whom 
seven are nominated and two hold office ex officio. The area 
within municipal limits is 3-2 square miles, and the number 
of rate-payers is 1,726 or 17 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion (9,362; in 1901. The average annual income during 
the four years ending in 1901-02 was Rs. 8,000 and the expendi- 
ture 6,000 ; and in the quinquennium ending ia 1904-05 they 
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were Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 13,800 respectively. In 1908-09 there was 
a general revision of the assessment, and in the following year 
the ordinary income was Rs. 39,013, of which Ks. 15,708 was 
derived from the rate on holdings and Rs. 12,803 from a con- 
servancy tax, both levied at 6;^ per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings, and Rs. 3,100 from tolls on ferries. The incidence of 
taxation per head of the pO[)ulation was Ks. 3'8-3. The expendi- 
ture in the same year was Ks. 31,500, of which more than half was 
spent on conservancy. A good deal has been accomplished in this 
rising little port ; ditches are being filled up, the old baz§r has 
been raised and drained, and a good fi.sh-market made at a cost 
of Rs. 13,000. A good iron bridge has been built over the Napit- 
bari Kbal at a cost of Rs. 9,000, and there are now 11 miles of 
road, unmetalled hut in fair order. There is a Pasteur filter in 
good working order, and a scheme for the supply of water to the old 
bazaar is under consideration. 

All these little municipalities have in the past been hampered 
by want of money They get contributions from the District 
Board towards expenditure that benefits the district at large, and 
occasionally Government gave a grant or loan for special pur- 
poses, but usually the Commis.sioners were deterred by financial 
difficulties from attempting reforms. Of late Government has 
given more assistance towards special objects requiring capital 
expenditure, such as tlie purcha.se of pumps for the Comilla tanks. 
Thus in 1908-09 the three municipalities received over Rs. 7,000 
from Government and in 1907-08 over Ks. 5,000. 

Outside the municipalities of Comilhi, BrahmanhSria 
and Chandpur, the administration of local affairs is controlled 
by the District Board, and subject to its control by the 
Local Boards in each of the 8ubdivi.sion.s and by five Union Com- 
mittees. The District Board consists of 19 members, of whom 9 
are elected, 6 are nominated, and 4 (the District Magistrate, Civil 
Surgeon, Cess Deputy Collector and senior Deputy Collector) 
are ex officio members. There are 3 Europeans on the Board and 
7 Muhammadans. The Magistrate of the District is Chairman 
ex officio, but the Vice-Chairman is elected. Much of the work of 
the Board i.s entrusted to standing siib-committee.s, of which there 
are seven, dealing with different branches of the work. 

The average annual income of the District Board (excluding 
the head of debt) duripg the ten years ending in 1901-02 was 
Rs. 1,71,000, of which Rs. 1,01,000 were derived from the road- 
cess. During the qninquenniiim ending in 1904-05 it amounted, 
on the average, to Rs. 2,04,000, of which Rs. 1,12,000 were 
obtained from the road-cess, Rs. 30,000 from Government contri- 
butions and Rs. 8,000 each from pounds and ferries. In 1908-09 
the opening balance was Rs. 99,000, and the receipts for the year 
amounted to Rs. 2,84,000. The increase was due in part to the 
larger receipts from the road-cess, which had been raised in the 
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re-valuation of certain thdnCifs, but chiefly to the more liberal con- 
tributions from jirovincial revenues, aggregating^ Ks. 1,21,000 
and including Rs. 72,000 for education and Rs. 4 7,000 for the 
improvement of comiminications. The receipts from pounds have 
declined to Rs. 4,000, but ferries still bring in Rs. 8,000 a year. 

The receipts include also a sum of Ks 11,OCO, paid by the Habiganj 
Local Board towards the cost of the Fandaiik-NoaparS feeder road. 

Tlie average annual e.Kpenditure during the decade ending Expeadi- 
in 1901-02 was Rs. 2,02,000, of which Rs. 1,01,000 were'spent on turo. 
civil works, Rs. 47,000 on education ami Rs. 19,000 on medical 
relief. During the five years ending in 1904-05 it amounted to 
Rs. 2,48,000, the chief items being Rs. 74,000 spent on 
communications and Rs. 61,000 on education. In 1908-09 
the expenditure, excluding debt heads, was Rs. 2,83,000, of 
which Rs. 1,45,000, or more than half, was on civil worLs, and 
Rs. 1,05,000 on education. Administration cost nearly jRs. 8,000, 
or 3 percent., besides Rs. 14,000 for the District Engineer and his 
staff. The Board maintains J2 miles of metalled and 323 miles of 
unmetalled roads, and 293 miles of village tracks. It^spent on 
their mainteiiauce respectively Rs. 1,056, Rs. 231, and Rs. 78 per 
mile, making a total of Rs. 53,000, and another Rs. 66,000 on 
new roads, including several railway feeder roads. The Board 
maintains also 32 water channels for navigai ioti and drainage. 

In 1909 the District Board maintained or aided 2,051 schools l^ducatio-i. 
containing 71,000 pupils; Rs. 37,000 was allotted to lower primary 
schools, Rs. 11,000 to upper primary schools, and Rs. 6,000 to 
30 middle English and middle vernacular schools. Higher educa- 
tion is not under the Board, but it maintained a technical school, 
the Elliot Artisan School, at Comilla, at a co.st of Rs. 7,000, and 
subsidised 8 Sanskrit toU and 8 mudrasas. Thirty-three primary 
scholarships were awarded, including four given to girls. Out of 
the special Government grant of Rs. 28,000 for the improvement 
of primary education Rs. 8,000 was allotted to female education, 

Rs. 14,000 to school buildings, and Rs. 3,000 to Muhammadan 
education. 

The expenditure oii medical relief was Rs. 19,000, out 
which 12 dispensaries were maintained and 4 others aided. The tion. 
Board entertains one extra native doctor to deal with outbreaks of 
epidemic disease, and in 1908 appointed two more temporarily to 
treat cholera cases. It also maintains a veterinary dispensary 
at a cost of Rs. I,7oO, and gives two veterinary scholarships 
tenable at the Belgachi College. The only expenditure that 
could be classed as Sanitary was Rs. 4,000 spent on excavating 
tanks, and Rs. 8,000 for the improvement of drainage. The Board 
has for some years past devoted a portion of its funds to the 
improvement of the water-supply by the excavation of tanks, 
but insists upon the people or their landlords contributing. The 
tanks so excavated are reserved for drinking. 
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Ix)cal Koardfl have been constitnted for each of the sub- 
divisions of Coinilla, BiShmanbSria and OhSndpnr. The elective 
system has not been introduced ; and the Local Board of Comilla 
consists of 12 members, all of whom are nominated; that of 
Brahmanharia ot one ex officio member and 8 nominated members ; 
and that of Cliandpur of 6 members, of whom one is an ex officio 
member and 5 are nominated. The Local Boards have been 
entrusted with various duties in connection with lower primary 
schools, water-supply, sanitation, and village roads, the expen- 
diture on account of which is met from the allotments annually 
made by the District lioard : tlie principal work done by them 
consists of the maintenance of a number of the less important 
roads. 

There are five Union Committees in the district, viz^^ SarSil, 
Nabinagar, Laksjm, and Matlab, established in 1895, and 
AkhSura established in 1906. The area dealt with by these 
Union Committees varies from 16 square miles in the case of 
Matlab to 4 square miles in the case of AkhSura, while the popu- 
lation varies from 14,000 in the Matlab Union to 5,000 in the 
SarSil Union. The Union Committees administer the amounts 
placed at their disposal by the Di.strict Board, and their work is 
limited to the improvement of water-supply, drainage, sanitation, 
and repair of village roads. The annual expenditure of each 
Union is about R-j. 500, and it is reported that the Committees, 
as a rule, make good use of the limited funds allotted to them. 
The AkhSura Union has been allowed ampler funds to enable 
it to improve the growing there, and has raised a little from 

contributions, so that it spent over Ks. 2,000 in 1908 and still 
had a substantial balance, (lovernment made a grant of Rs. 1,500 
in 1908-09 for the imjirovement of the water-supply in villages 
and this was divided among the Unions. 
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The High School in Tippenv was established 'in 1837 and 
down to the year 1800 was the only (lovernrnent Sclioo). In 1870 
the number of (loverninent and aided schools was only and 
they bad only 993 nnpils, but Sir (Jeorge Caiojiheirs grant-in-aid 
rules gave a great im[)etns to the talncational inovetnent and in 
1874-75 there were 277 schools in the district attended by 9,120 
boys and 142 girls. In 1892-93 tliere were 4,180 schools with 
nearly 84,000 pupils. In 1901 -02 there were 1,947 schools contain- 
ing overOljOOl) pupils and in l908-(»9 there were 2,035 schools with 
94,005 pnjnls. The schools may be classitied as (lovernment 
schools 9, District i^oard and Municipal schools 54, private aided 
2,103, private unaided 409 ; or as secondary schools 109, primary 
schools 2,318, r/aru-training schools 3, Engineering scliools I, 

7nadra,s<is 37, besides 130 schools not conforming to public stand- 
ards, ami 31 miscellaneous. 

The total annual cost of education (o) in the district comes to Expenditure 
Rs. 4,50,000, of which (iovernment contributes Ks. 03,500, the 
District Hoard Rs. 97,000 (partly out of grants from provincial 
revenues), the municipalities Rs. 2,500, and [)rivate funds 
Rs. 72,000; while the balance of Rs. 2, 1."), 000 is met from fees. 

These figures do not include the expenditure on (jollegiate educa- 
tion Rs. 9,000. The rest of the expenditure may be classified as — 
inspection Rs. 24,000; secondary education Rs. 1,35,000 ; primary 
education Rs. 1,95,000; special schools Rs. 31,000; buildings and 
furniture Rs. 54,000; scbolarsbijis nearly Rs. 4,000; and hostel 
charges and miscellaneous Rs, 7,000. 

The only college in the district is the Victoria College. Colleges. 
Established in 1899 as a proprietary institution it was transferred 
in 1907-08 to the management of trustees. There were 107 
students on the rolls in 1907-08 and the average cost per student 
was nearly Rs. 86, The usual rate of fee is Rs. 3 a month. It 
receives a recurring grant from (iovernment and in 1907-08 a sum 
of Rs. 28,000 was given for new buildings and ecjuipment. The 
equipment has been hitherto below even the low standard of the 
average second grade college. 

There are 19 high schools, one managed by (iovernment, 5 Secondary 
aided, and 13 unaided, with over 4,000 pupils. There are also 50 schools, 
middle English and 40 middle vernacular schools with nearly 
8,000 pupils between them. Of these two are under District 
.Board management, 59 aided, and 47 unaided. The cost per pupil 
works out to about Rs. 18 in the high scliools and Rs. 7 in the 
middle schools, while the receipts from fees average Rs. 14 and 
Rs. 4 respectively. 

(«) A\oiMgcs lor tlie lust few years. 

F 
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Primary There were for boys and girls in 1908-09, 277 upper primary 

RchooU. and 2,041 lower primary schools, and about 14,500 pupils on the 
rolls of the former, and 62,000 on those of the latter class. Five 
of these schools were under Government management, 51 under 
local authorities, and of the rest Rs. 2,026 were aided and 236 
unaided. 

There is rather less than one primary school to a square 
mile. Resides these there are 119 elementary schools not con- 
forming to the public standards. The cost per head comes to 
about Rs. 3-5-0 in the upper primary and to Rs. 2-10-0 in the lower 
primary schools for boys, and the receipts from fees to Rs. 2 and 
Re. 1-9-0. Girls’ schools cost but little over Re. 1 a head, but 
hardly any fees are recovered. 

JCriKiueeriui^ There is in Comilla an Engineering school, the Elliot Artisan 
gdiools. tSchool. Started in 1890 as a workshop to train artisans its scope 
WHS extended in 1895 by the formation of an apprentice depart- 
ment, and it has been attiliated to the Sibpur Engineering College. 
It is maintained hy the District Board which charges no fees in the 
artisan class and grants several stipends ot Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month 
on the apprentice side. There were 139 pupils in 1908-09. 
Madrasasand There are 37 madrams with 1,979 pupils. Nine of these are 
tols. aided, and there are also 11 advanced schools teaching Arabic or 

Persian, besides 99 schools for boys and 17 for girls, teaching 
the Koran only. There are also 37 Sanskrit iohy with over 400 
pupils. Six of these do not follow the standard curriculum and of 
the others only nine are aided. 

fMucaiioiiul census showed that one in every twelve males 

filaudard. and one in every 280 women could read and write. In 1 101 the 
census returns showed that 1 1 per cent, of the male population, 24 
per cent, among Hindus and 7 per cent, among Muhammadans, 
were literate, while of women one Hindu woman out of every 
eighty, and one Muhammadan woman out of every thousand could 
read and write. At that time the percentage of male scholars to 
boys of a school-going age was 45 ; it was in 1907-08, according to 
the ligures of the Education Department, 44. In 1908-09 there 
were 80,000 boys at school. Taking the boys of a school-going 
age at 15 per cent, of all males they would number about 180,000 
in round ligures which would give a proportion of nearly 44 per 
cent, at school. 

It is noticeable that the number of institutions and pupils 
was greater in 1892-93 than in any subsequent year until 1907-08, 
but the standards were lower then and fictitious entries easier. In 
the annual reports the reduction is attributed partly to the cyclone 
of 1893 and partly to the disappearance of bogus fjdthshdlds 
consequent on the change in the rules for payment. 

Female There were in 1908-09 one middle vernacular, 3 upper primary 

education, and 628 lower primary girls’ schools, besides 17 schools teaching the 
Korftn only. In all there are some 14,500 girl pupils. In 1900-01 
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there were less than half that number, and it seems that Miiliam- 
madan girls are beginning to go to school more freely. The 
Hitasadhini SabhJ, a society with its head-quarters in Calcutta, but 
working chiefly in Tippera, has been trying for many years to 
advance the cause of women’s education. 

The management of primary and middle schools is entrusted Manageraejit 
to the District Board and in towns to the xMunicipal Commissioners, 

High schools are under the direct control of the Educational 
Department assisted by a local committee. Such committees exist 
also for middle and occasionally for upper primary schools, but in 
regard to these are rarely of much assistance. The subordinate 
inspecting agency was up to the current year under the local 
authorities, but has now been transferred to the Department. The 
sanctioned staff for Tippera consists of 5 Deputy Inspectors, 18 
Sub-Inspectors, and 5 Assistant Sub-Inspectors under the Inspector 
of Schools for the Chittagong Division, but the full staff has not 
been appointed yet. 

Unaided schools usually conform to the recognised standards 
and submit themselves to inspection, and in the case of high 
schools are subject to the regulations of the University. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CAZETTEKK. 

1. Akhaura.— Village in the Biahmambaria subdivision, a 
station on the Assnm-Hengal Railway, thirty miles from Comilla. 
It was connected by steamer with Biahmanbaria and ChSndiira 
HSzJr, and is the junction for the new branch line throu^^h 
Brahmnnbaria to the Megiina. The sanitation and local roads 
within an area of 4 square miles were in the year 1906 placed in 
charge of a Union Committee. 

2. Ashuganj.—Mart on the Meghna opposite Bhairab Bizir. 
Terminus of new branch railway line from Akbaura, and station 
of call for steamers. 

3. Bardakhat. — The largest pnrgiwa in the district; area 386 

square miles,* containing 21 estates ((iounting as one the tem- 
porarily settled total revenue Rs. 2,11,574. The bulk of 

it lies on either bank of the Gumti in Moradnagar thdtid- The 
former name of this pargand was Baldakhah 

According to traditionf Baldakb5l, Sarail, Gangamandal, 
PaitkSrS , and Niirnagar were granted by the Mughal Emperor to 
Nayan Ttijkur of the ruling house ol Tippera who, after an abortive 
struggle for the throne, turned Muhammadan and retired to Delhi. 
This tradition makt\s Mirza Bhela, who was in possession at the 
time of the Grant of the Diudm to the East India Company, the 
son of Eakar Beg, husband of Nayan Thakur's grand-daughter, but 
in a note on the family given by a member of it Mirza Bhela is 
described as the great-grandson of Pakar Beg. According to the 
author of the Rajina'i the pnrgaua in the time of Akbar was 
possessed by Ba Khan of Kliizrpur, the most powerful of the 
Bhuiyis of Bengal, and Mirza Bhela was a son of Aka ^adik in 
whose name Baldakhal stood in the revenue roll of 1722, This 
Aka Sadik is supfjosed to have been a descendant of Isa Khan, 
and may have been connected also with Nayan Thakur. After 
the subjugation of Tippera, Baldakhal, Paitkaia, and Ganga- 
mandal were granted as an uHamgha to Nawab Saiyad Karim Kuli 
Khan, son of Shiih A lam’s Prime Minister, but Baldakhal was 
managed as before b^ Mirza Bhela. In the year 1722 the 
khalsa revenue was Rs. 8,893 and (lie jaglr revenue was Rs. 14,950 ; 
the latter sum apparently was not paid in cash, i\\ii pargana being 
one of the Naivdrd mahdU^ of which the jdgrr revenue was appro- 
priated to the support of the fleet maintained on the Meghna. 

* This WHS ol)taiiie(l by suninnitioii of the areas of the estates. Hunter 
gives only 205 sciuare miles, ymart’s (jeoguipliical and statistical Account 
sliovvs square Hides, of which 9 squaie miles lay in Dacca and Mymen- 
•iugh. 

t Report ou the Settlement of four villages of Gaugimandiil, by J. G. 
CumaiiHg, 1897. 
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In 1835 owing to the extravagances of the zamuuldr the estate 
became encumbered, ami (roveinment brought it to sale for 
arrears of revenue, anti bought a half share for Ks. 1,05,000, and 
in the following year bouglit in another one-sixLh. Fifty-two of 
the tenures were settled sepaiately with the tdiiilciicit and ot 
these forty-three are still shown on the (’olleetoi’s books, being 
settled for terms of from 15 to 25 years, (lovernment afterwards 
sold the rest of its share, and it was bouglit by the NawSb of 
Dacca the iiresent proprietor, 'rtie dcsccndaiits of Aka ►Sadik 
continued to own a small portion of thi; purfjaiut down to the year 
1870, hut have now parted with this last remnant of their posses- 

Brahmanbaria.—A subdivision occupying the northern 
third of the district Its area is 7G‘J sipiare miles, and in lOUl 
the population was G77,00(), of whom 39] per cent, were Hindus. 
The subdivision was formed in tlieyear 18G0 and down to 1871 
was known as Nasirnagar, the name of the principal police station. 
The North of the subdivision lie.s very low and contains many exten- 
sive marshes, but the level is said to be rising and the area of the 
marshes contracting. About 80 per cent of the subdivision 
is under cultivation, and ol this portion nearly a fourth bears more 
than one crop in the year, Kice is by far the most important 
crop, but jute also is grown largely. The lislieries in the bits and 
/i/id/s are valuable. The people are well olf and the standard of 
camfort is rising steadily. The subdivision is ill-provided with 
roads, and still depends mainly on waterways for its transport, but 
the new branch railway line from Akhaura to Ashuganj will pass 
right through it. 

5. Brahmanbaria Town. -The head-ipiarters of the sub- 
division of tliat name. It is said to have been given its name by 
one Kazi Muhammad Khandkar who turned ascetic and became a 
disciple of a Biaiiman whose solitary homestead then stood amidst 
iungle on the site of the present town. The Nazi’s tomb is still 
pointed out in Biahmanbaria and is an object of papular venera- 
tion. The importance of Brahmanbaria dales only Irom recent 
years, and it is not shown in the older maps. In 1808 Biahman- 
Laria was made a municipality. The area within municipal limits 
is 51 square miles, and tlie population of the town in 1901 was 
nearly 20,U(K). It stands on the banks of the Titas river, and is 
connoted by steamer with Akhaura, and the new branch line to 
Ashu<Mnj passes through it. There are two markets; the town 
has a'’considerubie. trade, but is entirely rural in character. 

6. Chakla Roshnabad.— I'be largest estate in the district, the 
property of 11 is Highness the Baja of Hill Tippera. This estate 
was finally annexed by the Muhammadans about the year 1732, 
and was then given its name of Koshanai'ad, or the habitation of 
light, by 8uja-ud-daula, the Bengal Governor. At the time of the 
grant of the Uiwd ai the Kajas of Tippera were semi-independent, 
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and the revenue wns collected by military force. In the year 1776 
a regular settlement was made with tlie KsjS, and annual settle- 
ment. s were made down to the year 1782 when the RajS fell into 
arrears and oj)enly resisted the authority of the Re.sident. In the 
ii[)shot his po.ssessions in the plains, forming the estate now known 
as ChaklaKoshnahad, were .settled piecemeal with the chmidhuris ^ 
and idlukddrs, and it was not until 1793 that the Rfija was per- 
mitted to engage again for the revenue. The estate comprises an 
area of o28 square miles in the di.^ricts of Tippera and Noakhali, 
of wliich 426 square miles, forming the northern and central 
divisions, are in Ti})pera. This area came under survey and 
.settlement during the years 1892—1899. Vargana Mantala in the 
Sylhet district was then excluded from the survey, but has been 
surveyed since by the Raj. The gross current demand for the year 
1908-09 was Ks. 8,34,000. The collection expenses are about 12 
per cent, of the collections. The land revenue is Rs. 1,52,511, 
and in the assessment made in the year 1900-01 the demand for 
cesses was fixed at just under Rs. 56,000. 

7. Chandina aRa^ Barkamta, formerly called Nabiganj, 
On the Chittagong Trunk Road, 12 miles from Comilla. Head- 
quarters of theRhukailash estates, and site of a t/ulnd, sub-registry 
office, po.«t and telegraph office, dispensary, and inspection 
bungalow^ Markets, Tuesday and Saturday, at which cattle are 
sold. 

There are ruins of the 17th century and a tumulus which 
appears to cover a building of earlier date. 

8. Chandpur. — A subdivision in the south-west of the Tippera 
district constituted in 1878. 4'he area in 1901 was 588 square 
miles, and the population 483,208 living in one town and 1,103 
villages. It contains three police circles, Chandpur, Hsjiganj, and 
Matlah Bilzar. It is a wholly alluvial plain on the shores of the 
Meghna, which is continually forming new chir^ and cutting 
away the old ones. Three rivers, the Dakatifi, the Gumti, and the 
Dhanagoda, flow through it, and are navigable for country boats 
and small launches all the year round. 

Jute, rice, and betel-nuts are the chief agricultural products, 
and in the .southern parts cocoanut and dates grow well. The 
people are prosperous and peaceful, and the population increased by 
30 per cent, in the ten years preceding the last census. 

Chandpur town i^ the head-quarters of the subdivision of that 
name. It stands on the banks of the Chandpur hhdl, an inlet from 
the Meghna. Fifty years ago this w'as quite a small channel, hut 
in 1872 it was deepened and connected by a canal with Shikarbat 
on the Dakatia river. It is now more than double its former width, 
and its banks are protected at a great expense from farther cutting, 
ft is the terminus of the Laksam-Chandpur branch of the Assnm- 
Rengal Railway, and is connected by daily steamer services with 
Narayanganj and Goalundo, Other lines of steamers also call there 
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and a large trade is carried on by steamers, schooners, and country 
boats. There are seven European and two Indian firms of jute 
balers, besides an oil mill which does good business. In the bazar 
there is an extensive trade carried on in paddy, rice, oil-seed, 
betel-nut, cane, kerosine oil, etc. 

In 1897 Chandpur was constituted a municipality, and its 
income, exclusive of contribution, is now about Hs. d9,0f)0 a year. 
Having been built on very low land the town is full of tanks, 
ditches and pits, which are being filled up as fast as funds allow. 
The old bdZii r has been raiseil, good <lrains have been constructed, * 
and sanitary fish-markets made. There are eleven miles of road, 
mostly unmetalled, but in a fair condition. 'I’he area within muni- 
cipal limits is d'2 .s(piare miles, and Lin* population was in 

19U1, but is growing fast. 'i'lKMesidents on the north bank obtain 
a supply of good driidving water from a Pasli ur liiter. There is a 
dispensary maintaineci by tlie I>istrict HoarT, and the New Zealand 
Mission established in Chandpur since 1890 have a weil-e([iii[)ped 
cottage hospital. 

9. Ohatalpar. — Steamer station on the Meghiia in north-cast 
of district. Large trade in juU*. 

10. Comilla— 'Is the chief town and administrative head- 

(juarters of the district, situated on the west bank of the Crumti 
river and on the main line of tire Assam-Hengal Railway. The 
population in 1901 wars 19,109, and tlie area four sipiare miles. 
Lt was constituted a municipality in 1804, and the income of 
the municipality, excluding contributions, is Ks. 28,U00 a year. 
About a mile south-east of the railw.ay station starai the usual 
Uovernment oliices, and the hrick-biiih houses ul the h.uroj>eau 
and the principal native residents. Tfiere is an Lnglish church 
consecrated in the year i87o, and the New ^-oulii Wales Baptist 
Mission has been working in the town since 1887. There is a 
second grade college and two private .schools leaching up to the 
Matriculation standard of the University, besides the /ilia school 
and a technical school supported by theJiistrict Board, 'i’here is a 
Public library established in l88o, besides a private circulating 
library and one attached to the European residents’ club. This part 
of the station is well laid out with wide open spaces, and good roads 
lined with handsome trees, and has a line play-ground used for 
cricket, football and hockey, as well as polo. Further south lies tlie 
bazar, which has fine wide streets, though the shops and houses are 
generally mean in appearance and built with bamboo or mat walls 
and roofs of corrugated iron. There are some 40U tanks in the 
towu and its enviroiis : one, the Dharma is nearly a mile in 

circumference Five of these have been specially reserved for drinking 
water, and together with the Gumti river afford an ample supply; 
but the drainage presents great difficulties owing to the low level 
of the towu, the streets being below the level of the river when iu 
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flood. The town is healthy, the annual death-rate being under 16 
per 1,000. Good roads, bridged, though un metalled, connect 
Comilla w'ith Daudkandi, Lakf-am, llajiganj, Noakhali, Chittagong, 
and BrShrnanbaria. 

Daulatganj —The htudr of I>riksam, q. v. 

11. Gangamandal. -'A pa'njdua, area 154 square miles,* con- 
taining 14 estates with a land revenue of Rs. 57,142. Jt seems to 
have belonged in the time of AkhSr to Is a Khan of Khizrpur, and 
in 178il belonged to Roshanaia l^egum, who according to some 
accounts was descended from I.-^a Khan, and according to others 
from Nayan ThSkur of the ruling house of Tippera, who turned 
Muhammadan. This much we know that her grandfather AkS 
Sadikt held a great part of the district in 1722 A. I). In 171)0 
the pargmia w'as sold to satisfy its owner’s debts and was bought 
for Ks. 51,206 by Ram Ratna Thakur, who sold it in turn to 
Raja Naba Krishna Deb, Clive’s Diwan and founder of the Sobha 
Bazar family, one branch of which still owns the })rincipal estate, 
covering an urea of 150 .‘square miles lying in seven of the ihands 
of Tippera. 

In 1830 a partition suit was instituted in the Sadr Dlwdni 
Addlat and the estate was taken charge of by a Receiver. The 
suit is still pending and the Receiver lets out the estate for terms 
of six years. DilYerent members of the himily have taken the 
lease in succession, and at present the lessee is Baja Binay 
Krishna Deb, the largest shareholder, who livt'S in Calcutta and 
has a local manager at Jafarganj. He sublets the estate in small 
farms for three to six years, and these farmers sometimes sublet 
again in kdt-ijdrd. In 1780 the parqana was surveyed by 
Mr. Pym, and at that time was divided among a numl)er of 
tarafcidrSf or into jodrs under I/iliind^inddrs. In 1806-07 four 
villages w'ere surveyed and settled by ^Ir. Curnining. 

12. Hajiganj. — A village in the Chandpur subdivision, on 
the Assam-Bengal Kailway, 34 miles from Comilla. It is the site 
of a thdnd, post ollice, dispensary, rural sul)-registry ofllce and 
dak bungalow. It stands on the Dakatia nver, and had formerly 
a very large trade in beteMiuts, rice, salt, kerosine, tobacco and 
jute, but the trade has sulfered of late owing to the competition 
of Chandpur. 

13. Homnabad. — A pargana, comprising 220 square miles in 
the neighbourhood of Laksam ; divided into 07 estates wdth a total 
revenue of Rs. 1,08,111. It Wfis at first a small Hindu rdj^ and 
in the year 1722 was iWzaminddri of Shahzada Amir Mirza 
HumSyun Kh^n, son of Ih ince Jaliandar, tlie conqueror of tippera, 
whose revenue was fixed at Rs. 7,032. It is said that he gave his 

* This is the sum of the areas nf the estates; but Hunter give.s 122‘5 
square niile.s, and Smart’.s Ueograjddcal and 8tuti,siical Account only 08'78 
square miles. The difference .secni.s due to portions [tappaa) of the estate 
having been shown as separate paryutius. 

t But see also under Jiardakhat. 
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name to the piirgdna, which in oM records was styled irumnahazii, 
bdzu (arm) bein(» tlie terin a|)j)lied to an additional <j;rant. Some 
of his descendar)ts, the za)nJn<idrs of Paschim^faon, yet hold a 
share in the estate, but much of it has been alienated, 

14. Jafarganj. — Village in Ti})|)erM district. Situated on the 
Gumti and the seat of considerable river trallic. Connected with 
Comilla, the district liead-quarters, 12 miles distant l)y a bridged 
road. Kutchery of the (langiimandal estate. Dispensary and 
dak bungalow. 

15. Laksam. — A station on the Assam-Bengal Railway, 14 
miles south-west of Comilla. It is a junction of the Chittagong, 
Noakhali and Chaudpur branches of the Railway, and the site 
of a tfulnd; post ollice, dispensary, sub-registry ofhce and dak 
bungalow. 

16. Mainamati. — Hills about 5 miles north-west of Comilla ; 
the revenue-free property of the Raja of Hill Tippera wlio has a 
bungalow ou the highest point. Tlie place gives its name to the 
cotton cloths made by the .Jugis settled there. 

17. Muradnagar. — On the Gumti, 22 miles from Comilla by 
road. Site of {hand, dispensary, sub-registry office, tahsil office, 
post office, and high school. 

18. Nabinagar.— Mart on theMeghna, :i2 miles by road from 
Comilla. 8ite of munsifi, Uidnd, sub-registry office, dispensary, 
inspection bungalow, etc Station of call for Meghna steamers. 

19. Panchpukharia. — Village in Ti[)pera district. Situated 
on the Gumti, 50 miles by river from Comilla, the district head- 
quarters. barge river-borne trade in rice, jute, hides, etc. 

20. Patikara (dhtu Paitkara. The former name of the 
capital of the kingdom of Kamalanka, at present the name 
of a parf/ana in the centre of the district which, together 
with portions of other parganas lying in Tiiipera, Noakhali, 
and Dacca, now forms the Rhukailadi estates, it is said that 
after the subjugation of Tippera in 171;i the paiyitna 
was made over to Aka Sa lik, the zanunddi' of Bardakhat. 
In 1722 the total revenue, including abuKiMs, was Rs. 30,181, 
but in the year 1703 it was .settled with Abdul Husain, a 
descendant of Aka Sa lik, for Rs. 94,038. After being farmed for 
a while during tlie minority of the zaminddr, it was settled 
permanently in 1801 with Karunnisa Khanurri and Idannisa 
Khanurn for Rs. 01,000. Next year the revenue fell into arrears, 
and in 18U4 the whole estate was put up to sale in Calcutta and 
purchased by Hari Mohan Tagore for Rs. 32,200. In 1840 the 
estate was bought by Prasauna Kumar Tagore for Rs. 2,00,000 
and reconveyed soon afterwards to DvvarkaNath Tagore. In 1848 
the {)roperty was sold again to satisfy a mortgage, and w'as bought 
by Raja Satya Cliaran Ghosal Bahadur of the Bhukailadi family 
for Rs. 2,39,000. The new purchaser’s son, ituja >8atya JS.Hran 
Gho.^al, in order to ensure punctual payment of the land revenue. 
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prantpf] patni tdlvh with an nnr^rpoate rpiital of over Rs. 82,000, 
SHcurin<^ at, tho sanie tiino [treinia anu)uiitin ;4 to more tliaii 
Rs. 1/12,000, and matie a survey and sH'ltleineiit of the remaiini)<( 
jtorlien of tlie estate. In LSIjl) lie and disputes followed 

rononc' the ineinhers of the family, with tlie result tliat in 1872 the 
estate, was pla(‘ed in charge of Ihaadvers appointed 1))' tlie lligli 
Court, and remained so for thirty years, when ii'C partition suit 
was decided and Pafikara assigned to the presmit proprietors, the 
heirs of Knrnar Satya 15araii Ghosal, wlio are under the Court of 
Wards. 

21. Phandauk. — Principal mart in nortli of Piahmanliaria suh- 
division. (.\)nnei‘t<*d hy new road with railway station at. (jhatirm. 

22. Sarail- Is the most norlh(-rly pa/7/o/no in the district, 

with an aiaai of Ih',! scpiare miles ; a part of it known as Satara- 
khandal, in whieli the town of Ihahmaiiharia stands, was included 
in tlie roll of d’odar Mai iii tin* year 1582 as pari ol tS'irLcr Svlhet, 
hut. the rest of {\\(^ parga u(t. appiausto have remained in the possi-s- 
siou ol local govmiioi's ninh r IIk* h’a'fi' of Tippeia until tin* k igu 
ol SI ahjakan wlien it passed into Muhaminadaii hands, and jMajiis 
(la/i, a memlier of the family of the celehialcd ]>fi Klifi'i of 
Dacca, was appointed Diwan. ddn' pf/zv/ov/o, was not tlu-u of its 
present e.xfent, and tradition aeconnts lor the iiierease in the 
following manner : — Kii'ir iMuhammad, son of tli<‘ jliwan Nur 
Muhammad, whcoi onthnnfing in the jungles to lln* eu'-t, maddenl- 
ally shot dead a son of Paja Dharma Alanikya of 1 ip[)era. Nur 
Muhammad handed his son ova r to the luija to he (h'alt with as 
he deserved. 'I lie l^aja i>ard(Mied him, luit iNasir liegged tha(. he 
miglit he I'xeeuted, saying that as he had l)een (h'smted hy his 
latlier, life would he unhearahle. I Iharma iM auikya wilii eharac- 
leristic magnanimity replied, “if your fat her rejt'cfs \ on, 1 uill 
he your father,” and* granted him Jlarislijinr and otlnw villagis 
which were snhs( (jm-ntly i neoi | oial ( d willi Saiad. In the leii^n 
ol Anrangzel) t'ai [ill was made oin* of the Nawaifi vm/Ao. /s, the 
/(/>/?/' lamls of whieli v\ en^ appropriated to the support of llo' i!e(‘L 
maintaim d foj’ llie pioleetion ttf llu' country from Ihe Aiakanese 
])iiates. In 1722 the revenue of Saiail was shown as Ps. y 

from which a reduction of ius.4().o2t was allowed in eonsnlei a.l ion 
of tiie ]>iwan’s iiavmg to .-np[ily fmiy lioats in east' of ticim). 
About 1 i29 llie pargand was divided into two (‘stales, and in the 
])(ninan('nt settlement it appears as three estates s(‘llled with 
ditleient memliers of tin* Diwan family. In 1795 t^aifiil was 
inelnded in the district of iMynumsingh, and in 1802 a o anna 
12 gamhi share was hronght to salt' fur arrears of iev(‘nue, and 
purchased lici diui by Pahn .lagahanolui Ivai of Rasim Paxar, 
8herista(Iar of tin* Mynumsingh Colleelorat(\ In 1851 paigana 
Saiud was transferred to 'rij)[.eia, and live jyears later a 7 anna 
shaie was hronght to the hammer for arrears of revenue, and 
honght hy Ranisjngha Kai, grand,soii of Jagabaiidhii Rai. Of the 
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remaining II anna 8 ganda share, throe-fourths was purchased 
by the Court of Wards in 1885 on behalf of the minor proi)rietor 
Asluifosli NaMi Ivai, whose minor son, now nn(l(*r tin* (Vmrt of 
^\'ards, tlius owns 15 annas three gandas of tin* 'I'lie 
remaining 17 (.nindas were sold away in (exeenl ion ot a (ha-tae* of 
the (a\'il (dourt in ISoO, so that the Diwiln lainily have parted 
entirely w ilh their interests, 'I'he f, n ni'iuii is now divided into 
titty estates, paying a (iovernment reveniK^ of Ks. d!),(S()7, 

23. Sarail Village. —A largi* vi!lag(‘, al/out 7 mih's north of 
Ihahnianl aria, with whiidi it is '•onneet ed hy road and riv(‘r. U 
contains the laaid othei's (d' tli<‘ Saia I estates, and also a snh- 
registr}' olhce. Then^ is a mosrpie heia* (‘reeded in the year 1070 
A. I)., in lionour of Xur Muhammad’s wife. 
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